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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Building the Frontiers of Freedom 


Statement by Secretary Rusk} 


We are grateful to the committee for your 
prompt consideration of the draft legislation for- 
warded by the President last Friday [May 26]— 
the Act for International Development and the 
International Peace and Security Act.? I par- 
ticularly welcome the opportunity which these 
legislative proposals provide to discuss the larger 
purposes of our efforts in foreign affairs. From 
day to day all of us find ourselves preoccupied 
by the crises of the moment. In the course of 
these hearings we shall have an opportunity for 
2 longer look at our situation—where we wish to 
go as a nation and what we can do to get there. 

Every age, historians remind us, is an age of 
transition. But some ages are surely more transi- 
tional than others. I cannot but feel that ours is 
preeminently such an age and that here, just 
beyond the middle of the 20th century, humanity 
stands, for better or for worse, on the threshold 
of a new historic epoch. 

Behind us, great historic forces, sweeping na- 
tions and institutions and ideas along in a tumul- 
tuous flood, have brought mankind to the point 
where the old ways of ordering our affairs are 
being manifestly transformed by the new demands 
of our decade. Ahead of us stretches an unknown 
future—but a future which our own actions in 
the present can endow with direction and content. 

What we decide now will determine whether 
the second half of the 20th century records a 
plunge into chaos or a steady ascent into more 
effective coherence and order. Our decisions by 
themselves can have only a partial effect on the 
rest of the world. Yet this effect, if limited, 
may also in many parts of the world provide 


1 Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on May 31 (press release 354). 
2 §. 1983, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 
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the indispensable margin which makes the differ- 
ence between a peaceful order and the law of the 
jungle. That is why President Kennedy has 
rightly called the economic measures here under 
consideration “the single most important program 
available for building the frontiers of freedom.” * 

The frontiers of freedom, we hope, will be the 
symbols of the new international order which it 
is our purpose to promote. What will the char- 
acteristics of this international order be? What 
kind of world are we Americans striving for? 

We want, of course, a world of peace and 
progress under law. And I would lay particular 
stress on the word “progress.” For there can be 
no greater error than to regard peace as a per- 
manent ratification of an unacceptable status quo. 
Peace in such terms would be quickly shattered 
by the explosive forces of change. The object 
of peace is not to bring change to an end: It is 
to provide peoples the opportunity to achieve 
essential change without war. 

We seek, in short, not a static but a dynamic 
peace. We hope for a world in which frontiers 
will mark national identity and not national self- 
assertion; in which peoples can peacefully revise 
their own institutions to meet their own national 
needs; in which nations differing in their internal 
forms of organization will dwell together in 
mutual self-respect and freely exchange goods and 
persons and ideas; in which competition among 
national states will lose its cutting edge as nations 
work together in the common interest of man- 
kind; in which the dignity of the individual will 
be securely established on the basis of socia] jus- 
tice, civic freedom, and international order. 


*For text of President Kennedy’s special message to 


Congress on May 25 regarding urgent national needs, 
see BULLETIN of June 12, 1961, p. 903. 
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We seek, above all, a world of free choice in 
which a great diversity of nations, each faithful 
to its own traditions and its own genius, will learn 
to respect the ground rules of human survival. 
We do not wish to make the world over in our 
own image—and we will not accept that the world 
be made over in the image of any society or dog- 
matic creed. Against the world of coercion, we 
affirm the world of choice. We believe that the 
revolution of human liberty will never come to an 
end. 

The world today is a very different world from 
what it was at the end of World War II. The 
Soviet Union has grown in economic, technical, 
and military strength. Western Europe, with its 
astonishing economic recovery, has resumed its 
place as a potent factor in international affairs. 
The nations of Latin America, of Asia, and of 
Africa, rising on the tide of nationalist aspiration, 
are demanding their places in the sun. 

Such a world contains contradictions, perplexi- 
ties, and dangers. Wider distributions of power 
increase the hazards of world affairs in a nuclear 
age. At the same time this new world offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities for positive, flexible, and 
imaginative effort. Wise policy in this new world 
requires a number of things from the United 
States. 

It requires a sufficiency of military force to 
restrain nations from aggression—and sufficiently 
diversified military capabilities to deter or meet 
aggression at every level, from the thermonuclear 
holocaust to assassination in the jungle. 

It requires, equally, a strong and sincere deter- 
mination to advance the cause of disarmament— 
to do everything possible to establish the condi- 
tions under which nations may reduce their 
military establishments and know that, in doing 
so, they are not exposing themselves to enemy 
attack. 

It requires, too, an active and affirmative policy 
of building the social, economic, and moral 
strength of independent nations so that they will 
have the capacity within themselves to throw off 
the virus of totalitarianism and pursue national 
objectives in a climate of expanding freedom. 

The first thing I would say about the programs 
under consideration today is that they reflect to 
a degree our own national experience. We were 
once an underdeveloped country ourselves. We 
grew through a combination of foreign assistance, 
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public aid, and private investment and enterprise. 
We know that a free society under representative 
institutions can achieve extraordinary economic 
growth. Our opportunity today—and our obli- 
gation—is to assist other nations to reach a stage 
of secure national independence and self-sustain- 
ing economic development. 

The need today is for the United States and the 
other developed nations to open to the emergent 
societies of Latin America, Asia, and Africa oppor- 
tunities for a continuous and concurrent growth 
of independence, of democracy, of industry and 
agriculture, of social justice, and of the institu- 
tions and ideals which express and safeguard 
the dignity of man. 

The battleground of freedom, as the President 
said last Thursday, is the whole southern half of 
the globe. Here over 40 new nations have attained 
independence since the war, 19 since the begin- 
ning of last year. Here nations, old and new, 
are struggling to convert formal independence 
into true nationhood. Everywhere people are 
awakening from the stagnation of centuries. 
They decline any longer to regard poverty and 
oppression and squalor as the law of nature. They 
are determined to have for themselves and their 
children the food they need, housing fit for human 
habitation, the benefits of their farming, schools, 
sanitation and medicine, and honest, responsible 
government. They are determined to claim these 
benefits of modern life without delay. 

And if the democratic world cannot satisfy this 
passion for modernization, then the Communists 
can leap aboard this great revolution of freedom, 
seize it, direct it to their own ends, and make it the 
instrument of their own limitless imperialist 
ambitions. We would be false both to our own 
national interest and to our obligations to others 
were we to allow this to happen. 

Our task is made more difficult because the Sino- 
Soviet bloc has systematically focused its political, 
economic, and propaganda assault on the under- 
developed world in the last half-dozen years. 
They have exploited their capabilities with con- 
siderable effect. They have spread the illusion 
that rapid development is their monopoly. They 
have shown speed and flexibility, a minimum of 
red tape, a readiness to make long-term commit- 
ments, and a willingness to accept goods in repay- 
ment of loans. They are competing hard, with 
mixed results, but with an energy which ought to 
concern those committed to freedom. 
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But this competition or national self-interest 
alone is not the essence of the program we are 
discussing. We need no other reason to support 
these measures than the profound and overriding 
fact that they are right. 

It is right to do these things because peoples are 
in need of help and we are able to help them to 
help themselves; because their children sicken and 
die while we have the science to save them; 
because they are illiterate while we have the means 
of education and knowledge; because their agri- 
cultural methods and tools win them an annual 
income of $50 from the soil while we have the 
technical skill and capital to help them live like 
human beings. 

Nor is there assurance that this aid will save 
the underdeveloped world. But those who oppose 
foreign aid must accept the consequences of their 
opposition. They must understand that, if they 
succeed, they deny the peoples in the emergent 
societies their last great hope for independent 
development and therefore condemn them to the 
high probability of Communist servitude—and us 
to Communist world encirclement. 


Past Experience With Aid 

Both Democrats and Republicans, in Congress 
and in the executive departments, have been 
active participants in the development of our aid 
programs. Many members of this committee 
have worked at these programs throughout the 
postwar period and have observed them in oper- 
ation in all parts of the world. Despite short- 
comings and disappointments which can be cited, 
I believe that the American people can take great 
satisfaction from the total result of the effort 
expended. 

In the years immediately following World War 
II, UNRRA [United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration] and other interim aid quite 
literally saved the people and the political free- 
dom of Austria, Italy, and France. Greece and 
Turkey were assured of independence against 
severe pressures by timely action and aid. The 
Marshall plan, one of the most dramatic chapters 
in history, restored the nations of our oldest 
friends and stanchest allies to economic health. 
The vitality and capacity of these nations to take 
up a large share of the struggle for freedom are 
sources of great strength for the decade of the 
sixties. Before the European recovery program 
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was finished it became apparent that help was 
needed for the Republic of China, Korea, and for 
southeast Asia. Another great humanitarian con- 
cept was added in President Truman’s point 4 pro- 
gram, the fruitful beginning of technical assist- 
ance throughout the world. Economic assist- 
ance, known as defense support, was used to 
strengthen those joined with us in common de- 
fense. During the Eisenhower administration, 
when these types of assistance proved inadequate 
for the capital needs of long-term development 
to achieve self-sustaining growth, there was added 
the Development Loan Fund. And for 6 years 
we have made substantial quantities of our surplus 
foods available under Public Law 480, as a valu- 
able adjunct to our aid program. 

These programs of aid in the past 15 years, eco- 
nomic and military together, have cost a great 
deal of money and deserve our thoughtful and 
critical reflection. The sums amount to approxi- 
mately 1.5 percent of our gross national product 
during the period. We can never know, 
fortunately, what our costs—or our fate—might 
have been otherwise, for history does not reveal 
its alternatives. If we have not accomplished all 
that we had hoped, perhaps our hopes were too 
sanguine, our understanding of this turbulent 
epoch too limited. What has been achieved is a 
great deal—an opportunity for a free people, as- 
sociated with friends and allies in all parts of the 
world, to continue the effort to build a decent 
world order. 

A new administration has an opportunity to 
sit down with Congress and review aid programs, 
taking advantage of what can be seen and learned 
from the experience of the past 15 years. Each 
will have his own list of “lessons,” but as one who 
has observed these programs both from within 
and outside of government, I would emphasize 
the following: 

First, we need simplicity—in legislation and in 
administration. We need authority to move 
promptly and authority in the hands of respon- 
sible and identifiable individuals rather than in 
faceless committees or in a diffused bureaucracy. 
Timely action is both less expensive and more ef- 
fective. The ability to decide affects our capacity 
to enlist the help of others—governments, inter- 
national bodies, and private institutions and 
agencies. Many countries receiving aid need help 
with good public administration ; one way to teach 
it is to practice it. 
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Second, short-term financing, hazardous and un- 
even, makes it difficult for us and those we are 
trying to help to plan ahead for the efficient use 
of both our and their resources. This is even more 
important to the receiver of aid than to us, for 
theirs is by far the larger effort. At most we 
can provide the critical increment to add a 
stimulus to the best which they can do. Economic 
and social development takes time, although the 
rate of improvement can be rapid. Realistic de- 
velopment requires that first things be done first— 
such first things as the preparation of talent, the 
building of essential administration, provision for 
basic public services, and the enlistment of the in- 
terest and energies of an entire people. Short-term 
plans tend to emphasize the dramatic over the 
basic, the facade over the foundations. 

Third, the critical bottleneck in development is 
in the skills and talents of people. This is espe- 
cially true of assistance provided by one country to 
another and is true both of those who give and 
those who receive. We staff our own public and 
private aid programs through voluntary recruit- 
ment. It has to be said that there is a serious 
shortage of men and women who combine the 
highest professional qualifications with a deep 
commitment to serve in distant and sometimes dif- 
ficult parts of the world. We can be grateful for 
the gallant and dedicated service which those in 
our aid programs have rendered, but the search 
for talent is never-ending and must be a central 
preoccupation of our efforts. 

Fourth, the burden of assistance is not one 
which we can or need carry alone. Our obligation 
is to do the best we can, within the human and 
material resources at our disposal. But what we 
do can be joined with the efforts of others in a 
serious undertaking to help the lesser developed 
peoples to move economically and socially into the 
modern world. Other free and advanced nations 
are ready to help. International organizations 
can multiply our resources and add to the talent 
of which we are in short supply. A great variety 
of private and voluntary agencies in our own and 
other countries are playing a most significant role. 
Countries receiving aid will discover that they 
can help each other in regional cooperation. 
Stimulating opportunities for multiplying the ef- 
fort can be found through imaginative and flexi- 
ble administration. 

Fifth, there are conditions which should be met 
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before the commitment of our resources to foreign 
aid. It is true that our own interest and our hopes 
for a better world compel us to share our resources 
with others. It is essential that we try to do so 
without the “strings” which humiliate, offend, or 
impair the freedom of others, But we do believe 
that our investments should be good investments, 
that we should be given something to support, and 
that honest and diligent administration are indis- 
pensable if outside help is to be productive. Self- 
help must be our principal “string’—and an 
insistent one. 

Sixth, economic and socia] development can oc- 
cur only through advance on a broad front—in 
education, health, economic productivity, and 
good administration. Attempts to advance a nar- 
row sector alone are likely to fail. Development 
requires an entire people to be on the move—in- 
terested, alerted, energetic, and self-reliant. Na- 
tional development cannot be imported; it can 
come only from within. Outside help can stimu- 
late and encourage, and can fill critical gaps, but 
only a people inspired by their own leaders can 
develop themselves. 

Finally, the mood and spirit of our aid are rele- 
vant to its success. We should seek performance, 
not gratitude, from those receiving help because 


the yield in friendship is more enduring if it is not 
extorted. If we have something to teach, we have 
much to learn. Our objectives in foreign aid will 
not be won by quick, flamboyant successes but in 
quiet and persistent effort, applied in complex and 
unfamiliar situations, as we help others to achieve 
a larger share of the common aspirations of man. 


The New Economic Assistance Program 

With these thoughts in mind we lay before you 
our proposals for a new Act for International 
Development, a program of aid essential to sup- 
port our national policy. The legislation calls for 
the following: 

(a) Authority to the President to borrow from 
the Treasury $900 million in fiscal year 1962 and 
$1.6 billion in each of the succeeding 4 fiscal years. 

(b) Authority to the President to utilize ap- 
proximately $300 million annually for each of 5 
fiscal years derived from repayments on certain 
outstanding loans. 

(c) The authorization of $1.69 billion in annual 
appropriations. 

The first two elements form the foundation for 
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development lending, and the third covers other 
tools of assistance including development grants, 
development research, investment feasibility sur- 
veys, supporting assistance, and a contingency 
fund. 

Those members of this committee and of the 
Appropriations and Armed Services Committees 
who participated in the remarkable study of for- 
eign aid made in 1957 * will recognize the origins 
of a great deal which is new and best in the pro- 
posals now before you. The fact that the study 
was given the most thoughtful consideration in 
the preparation of this new program will, I be- 
lieve, be evident to you. 

Mr. Henry Labouisse, presently the Director 
of ICA [International Cooperation Administra- 
tion] and head of the President’s Task Force on 
Foreign Economic Assistance, which was prima- 
rily responsible for planning this program and 
drafting the Act for International Development, 
will be before you shortly to discuss its details. 
However, I should like to discuss certain features 
briefly. 


Long-Term Development 


If we are to achieve our major politica] objec- 
tive of giving effective help to nations willing 


and anxious to undertake long-term development, 
it is essential that we be able to do so on a long- 
term basis and in amounts which are adequate to 
the ends in view. We must attempt to forestall 
crises—not simply live from crisis to crisis. The 
heart of the new program, therefore, is the Presi- 
dent’s request for authority to make long-term 
commitments for development. 

Our ability to make these long-term commit- 
ments is fundamental to the full support of long- 
range country plans to achieve self-sustaining 
economic growth. It is fundamental to the 
adoption by recipient countries of maximum self- 
help measures—measures which more than any- 
thing else will insure that the people of each 
such country will share the benefits of economic 
and social progress. It is fundamental also to 
our efforts to lead the other industrialized nations 
to increase their share in helping the less de- 
veloped countries along the paths of development. 
And it is fundamental to planning needed by the 
International Bank, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and other international financing 


“S. Rept. 300, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 
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institutions to make the most effective use of 
their resources in aid of long-term growth. In 
short, we have no right to expect other nations 
to make long-range commitments and realistic 
plans unless we ourselves are able to inform them 
of the part we can play over a considerable time 
period. 

You will recall that 4 years ago President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles urged the Con- 
gress, in the establishment of the Development 
Loan Fund, to authorize it to borrow specified 
sums from the Treasury for loans.’ This pro- 
posal was approved by your committee and by 
the Senate. Its failure of adoption by the Con- 
gress has been a constant impediment to the long- 
term planning required for sound economic 
growth, 

One material change has been made in our 
new proposal. The request made by the execu- 
tive branch at that time was for funds to be lent 
for repayment in soft currencies. The request 
now is for funds for loans to be repaid in dollars. 

We believe that the purposes of long-term plan- 
ning can be served while at the same time provid- 
ing effective congressional contro] over these 
funds. You will note that the proposed statute 
does not make the funds available all at once, but 
only by annual increments. Criteria are estab- 
lished for their use. Quarterly reports to Con- 
gress on lending operations are proposed. 
Standards for loans will be set by an interagency 
loan committee. There will be an annual pres- 
entation of aid legislation to both the authorizing 
and the appropriating committees of the Con- 
gress, during which all development lending 
operations will be described. The Congress 
would not only have opportunity to change the 
lending criteria and other provisions covering 
loans but also to curtail or end the borrowing 
authority or any part of it. The executive branch 
also proposes in the new legislation that the lend- 
ing operations would be subject to the provisions 
of the Government Corporations Control Act, 
under which the President must submit to the 
Appropriations Committees an annual budget 
for lending operations. 

This is the kind of authority essential to 
a lending operation and now available to the 
Export-Import Bank, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and I understand some 20 other lend- 


* For background, see BULLETIN of June 10, 1957, p. 920. 
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ing agencies of the Federal] Government. It is 


critical to the success of the new program and 
our hopes for effective long-term development. 


Aid to Social Progress 


Any program adequate to this decade must 
provide—and the new program does provide— 
for institutions of social progress and the develop- 
ment of human resources. Capital projects in 
the form of mines, ports, highways, steel mills, 
and fertilizer plants can create wealth to permit 
increasing standards of living. But the benefits 
of such growth ought to be fairly available to the 
peoples of the countries involved. We have al- 
ready seen in Latin America the need for a new 
program of social progress. Your committee 
recommended this program last September and 
the Congress made appropriations for it last week. 
The funds will assist in farm development for 
the benefit of those who till the soil, the provision 
of low-cost housing for rural and urban families, 
for sanitation and health facilities, and for the 
construction and equipping of schools. This new 
proposal wil] endeavor to help bring about these 
and other social and institutional advances in 
other areas of the world and will continue to pro- 
vide the technical assistance which the point 4 
program has made a hallmark of America abroad. 


Supporting Assistance 


While our emphasis must be on long-term de- 
velopment, we know very well that there are, and 
will continue to be, a number of countries where 
supporting assistance will be needed for some time. 
These include allies which are undertaking a sub- 
stantial military burden, friendly countries facing 
economic collapse, and other countries which pro- 
vide valuable assistance to our security effort 
through bases and other facilities. 

These and others must be helped. We intend, 
however, to encourage those countries receiving 
supporting assistance to use it in ways more closely 
related to economic and social development. As 
this occurs, the amount of supporting assistance 
should decline and assistance can be transferred 
to development loans and development grants. 

We are confident that for many countries sup- 
porting assistance will not be needed indefinitely. 
We believe that several countries have already 
made such progress that supporting grants may 
be ended with the current fiscal year. 
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Development Research 


The experience of the last 15 years has shown us 
that we have much to learn about the process of 
assistance to the economic and social progress of 
other nations. The President has therefore pro- 
posed that there be initiated a program of research 
to increase the effectiveness of our aid effort. This 
problem has been studied by the development as- 
sistance panel of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee, which has made recommendations for 
the creation of a unit within the development as- 
sistance program to stimulate and finance intensive 
research on the most effective use of development 
assistance resources. Although the funds re- 
quested for this program are relatively small, its 
potential significance is very large. 

Flewibility 

The flexibility which we have had in our aid 
program in the past must be increased in the 
future. Experience has shown us that the most 
careful planning will still leave the events which 
cannot be foreseen. For the current year the 
Congress authorized and appropriated first $150 
million and later an additional $100 million for a 
contingency fund to meet needs which were un- 
certain or unknown. Even this has proved inade- 
quate and has been supplemented by a transfer 
from the military assistance appropriation. 

The President had at first planned to ask for 
the same sum for the coming fiscal year, but, as we 
can see from the daily headlines, the pace of events 
is now such that the President has indicated to the 
Congress that he is requesting an additional $250 
million. This latter sum would be used only upon 
a Presidential determination in each case where a 
sudden and extraordinary drain of regular funds 
makes necessary the use of this emergency reserve. 
In these uncertain times we must have the flexi- 
bility to respond not only to new crises but to new 
opportunities, as yet unknown, which we believe 
will almost surely come. 


Food for Peace 


We must make the maximum possible use of one 
of our greatest assets, the productivity of our 
farms, through a Food-for-Peace Program. Al- 
though legislation for Food for Peace is not in- 
cluded in this bill, Food for Peace is an integral 
part of the foreign aid program. For the future, 
instead of considering food “an agricultural 
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problem” we must consider it a national asset and 
use it in the most effective way possible to support 
our foreign policy. 


Unified Administration 


The administration of the new program must 
make the most effective use of the funds, men, and 
resources available to it. We cannot afford waste, 
delay, or confusion. It is therefore intended that 
there shall be a single agency in Washington and 
unified administration in the field. 

Although the aid program is directed to the 
achievement of short- and long-term economic 
goals, its total purpose is to support the foreign 
policy of the United States. It will therefore be 
in the Department of State headed by an Admin- 
istrator of Under Secretary rank, reporting 
directly to the Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent. Central direction and responsibility for the 
program will be fixed in the Administrator. 

In order to be most effective in carrying forward 
the development of individual countries according 
to a country plan and to center in one spot and one 
man the responsibility for all U.S. assistance to the 
development of each country, the internal organi- 
zation of the aid agency will be along geographic 
lines. There will be Assistant Administrators 
heading four regional bureaus for Latin America, 
the Far East, the Near East and South Asia, and 
Africa and Europe. These four administrators 
will rank equally with the Assistant Secretaries 
of the comparable geographic bureaus of the 
Department of State and will work with them on 
the closest possible basis. 

The new agency will embrace and will have 
available to it the functions now served by the 
International Cooperation Administration, the 
Development Loan Fund, the local-currency lend- 
ing activities of the Export-Import Bank, the 
Food-for-Peace Program in its relation to other 
countries, and the related staff and program serv- 
ices now provided by the Department of State and 
the ICA. 


The Help of Others 


We must not assume that we can or should at- 
tempt to do the job of assistance to economic and 
social growth alone. We intend to seek multi- 
lateral action. The program before you con- 
tinues our participation in the work of inter- 
national organizations engaged in economic devel- 
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opment and other aid activities. We will look 
also, however, to an increased effort by other 
industrialized nations. We are confident that this 
effort will be forthcoming. The Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development will con- 
tinue the work of the Development Assistance 
Group and will be the instrument for bringing the 
nations of Europe whose recovery we have assisted 
into the common effort to assist the progress of the 
less developed nations. 


Peace Corps 

I turn briefly to the Peace Corps, an imaginative 
new instrument for world peace and human 
understanding. 

The President on March 1 sent to the Congress a 
message ®° recommending the establishment of a 
permanent Peace Corps through which skilled 
American men and women could be sent overseas, 
either by the United States Government or 
through private organizations and institutions, to 
help foreign countries meet their urgent needs for 
trained manpower. 

The Peace Corps grows out of the crying need 
of the underdeveloped nations for men and women 
to do work for which they themselves lack skilled 
people—to teach in their schools, to survey roads, 
to work in community development projects, to 
introduce modern methods in agriculture and sani- 
tation, and to perform scores of other services. 

In addition to this unfulfilled need there also 
exists in this country a desire on the part of 
increasing numbers of Americans to serve abroad 
in the greatest task our lifetime will see, the 
development of some three score nations in all 
parts of the world. 

The idea for combining this need with this 
desire originated here in the Congress with Mem- 
bers of both Houses. This congressional interest 
led to the enactment of a provision in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1960 which called for a study of 
the means by which this idea could be realized. 

The Peace Corps has now had 3 months of 
existence. In this time a number of pilot pro- 
grams have been explored and developed. Proj- 
ects in Tanganyika, Colombia, and the Philippines 
have already been announced, and others will be 
announced soon. The Peace Corps has also begun 
to recruit and prepare intensive training for the 
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American men and women who will participate in 
these activities this year. 

Practical experience thus far, the studies which 
have been made, and the extensive advice submit- 
ted by universities, voluntary agencies, student 
groups, labor unions, and business and professional 
organizations—all strongly supporting this new 
endeavor in the cause of peace—have provided the 
information upon which proposals for legislation 
may now be made. 

It is intended under the proposed legislation that 
the Peace Corps continue as an agency in the De- 
partment of State and that it will be headed by a 
director who will have the rank of an Assistant 
Secretary of State. Mr. Robert Sargent Shriver, 
Jr., the Director of the Peace Corps, and others 
will appear before you to discuss the proposed 
legislation and program. 

We have already found that the governments 
and peoples of many countries are enthusiastically 
receptive to the idea of help from the Peace Corps. 
Eager and able young Americans, men and 
women, are coming forward to serve. 

The young men and women we send abroad will 
learn as much as they give. The Peace Corps 


offers us an opportunity to show to the peoples of 
the world the picture of eager, skilled, pioneering 


men and women willing to work hard, side by side 
with peoples of other lands, in common tasks. The 
good which can come of this—in terms of further- 
ing world peace and understanding and making 
clearer to the world what the United States really 
is and what it sincerely desires—can be immense. 


International Peace and Security Act 


Thus far I have dwelt on the need for economic 
and social growth and the means by which we may 
assist in their achievement. 

I turn briefly to part II of the bill before you— 
proposals to help achieve international peace and 
security. Secretary [of Defense Robert S.] McNa- 
mara, General [Lyman L.] Lemnitzer, and other 
military experts will discuss these proposals with 
you in detail. 

First, I wish to underscore the inescapable 
partnership between economic and social progress 
on the one hand and conditions of essential secu- 
rity on the other. One cannot long exist without 
the other. In placing new emphasis, as we are, on 
the programs of economic assistance, we do not 


mean to minimize in any way the continuing neces- 
sity of military assistance. 

While economic penetration by aid and trade are 
new weapons in the Communist arsenal, the old 
weapons of force in all its manifestations not only 
continue to exist but are daily visible. In Cuba, 
for example, what appeared to be a people’s 
revolution against oppression has been stolen from 
the people and has become an instrument of op- 
pression. In Laos, cadres of outsiders, hardened 
invaders masquerading as local revolutionaries, 
have been attempting to dominate the country. In 
Viet-Nam invaders from the north are waging a 
campaign of terror and assassination to capture 
the country. 

Elsewhere, both on the borders of the Com- 
munist bloc and half a world away, Communist 
agitators, infiltrators, and guerrillas are at work 
or moving into chosen positions. Within the bloc 
itself, there remain huge nuclear capability and 
expanding delivery systems as well as formidable 
conventional forces. 

It has been the determined policy of the United 
States to support the United Nations and other 
arrangements for the maintenance of peace to the 
end that force shall not be used except for individ- 
ual or collective self-defense. An enduring peace 
is a great objective which is central to policy. We 
shall use our best ability to achieve universal con- 
trol of weapons of mass destruction and universal 
regulation of armaments and armed forces, under 
safeguards to protect complying nations against 
violation and invasion. 

While we work toward these goals, however, 
we cannot let down the shield of our security. 
The nations of the Communist bloc continue to 
use internal subversion, paramilitary action, and 
the shadowing threat of military attack to bring 
other peoples under their domination. It is from 
that source that the peace of the world, and with 
it the security of our nation, are endangered. 
Under these circumstances we must support a 
policy of collective security. 

The methods and means of actual and potential 
aggression are undergoing change. The methods 
and means of defense must be adapted to meet the 
shifting threat. We have been engaged for the 
past several months in a reexamination of all as- 
pects of this problem. The proposals before you 
are based upon the conclusions we have reached 
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thus far. These studies have also shown that our 
program of military assistance must in the future 
take certain new directions. The plans and pro- 
grams we believe are needed can in many instances 
be worked out only after consultation with our 
allies. They will be presented to the Congress in 
future years. 


The Proposed Program 


Meanwhile the program to be presented to you 
will require appropriations of $1.885 billion, 
which we believe to be the minimum required to 
maintain our essential security. Well over half 
of the program now proposed is to maintain forces 
in being and to cover essentially fixed charges. 
About 40 percent is to provide modernized and 
improved weapons for those areas under most im- 
mediate pressure. By far the greatest regional 
share of the program is for the Far East, where 
we have allies with substantial armed forces and 
where the situation in southeast Asia, particularly, 
demands the availability of additional strength. 

Means must be found to counter growing threats 
to the internal security of many of our friends in 
the free world. A new approach to internal se- 
curity, particularly in Latin America, is proposed, 
and to make it possible the new bill drops the 
present statutory bar to internal security pro- 
grams for that region. The ceiling on military 
aid to Latin America is also absent, although the 
new program we have in mind will not require 
large or expensive equipment. The need of freely 
elected Latin American governments for this 
specialized type of help to defend their countries 
from externally inspired revolution is now 
apparent. 

You will find also that the proposed bill has 
deleted a number of conditions, added 10 years or 
so ago, to be required of recipients. Experience 
has shown that those requirements, designed prin- 
cipally to fit relationships with treaty allies, simply 
are not practical when we are attempting to shore 
up free, friendly, but in some cases politically 
neutral nations. 

One final point. The contingency fund which is 
now available to both the economic and the mili- 
tary programs is proposed for the future to be 
available only to the economic. It is therefore 
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proposed that, when the President determines it 
is vital to the security of the United States, he may 
order up to $400 million (in any fiscal year) of de- 
fense articles from the stocks of the Department 
of Defense and of defense services to be used for 
the purposes of part II. This strict test insures 
that the authority will be used only after the most 
careful consideration of relative needs of our en- 
tire defense effort. Any such transfers must be 
promptly reported to the Congress and will be 
subject to reimbursement from subsequent appro- 
priations for military assistance. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me just say 
that the proposals before you are a central part 
of the main business of the Nation in our relations 
with the rest of the world. Whatever the environ- 
ment around us, we would be committed to the 
enlargement of freedom in a decent and tolerable 
world order. There is much in our proposal 
which we should attempt were there no Sino- 
Soviet threat. But what would then be a welcome 
opportunity is now an urgent necessity. We are 
involved in what some have chosen to call a cold 
war which we did not invent and which is not 
sustained by any appetites of ours. We are in an 
arms race which we took up reluctantly and which 
we should gladly halt if it can be done with assur- 
ance for the peace of the world. The costs of our 
combined tasks may seem large, but we can afford 
to do what has to be done. What we cannot afford 
is to fail to undertake the effort—and a sufficient 
effort. For if we do, we must expect the failure 
also of many free nations in their struggle to meet 
the just demands of their people for a better life. 
We would have to expect from many of them an 
inevitable collapse, which, as President Kennedy 
has said, “would be disastrous to our national se- 
curity, harmful to our comparative prosperity, and 
offensive to our conscience.” * 

This national effort which we are discussing has 
never been a matter of partisanship. Its greatest 
concepts have come from Presidents of both 
parties, from congressional leaders of both parties, 
and in both Houses. It must continue to deserve 
and have that support. The bill before you is of- 
fered in that spirit. 


* Tbid., Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 





Vice President Johnson Visits Six Countries 


in South and Southeast Asia 


Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson left Wash- 
ington on May 10 for a 2-week tour of south and 
southeast Asia. Following are texts of joint com- 
muniques issued following his visits to south 
Viet-Nam, the Philippines, the Republic of China, 
Thailand, India, and Pakistan. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, SAIGON, MAY 13 


Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice President of the 
United States, has just completed a visit to the 
Republic of Viet-Nam, on behalf of President 
Kennedy and on invitation of President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. 

The enthusiastic welcome he received in Viet- 
Nam reflected a deep sense of common cause in 
the fight for freedom in Southeast Asia and around 
the world. 

This recognition of mutual objectives resulted 
in concrete understandings between the Republic 
of Viet-Nam and the United States. 

It is clear to the Government and the people of 
Viet-Nam and to the United States that the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Viet-Nam are 
being brutally and systematically violated by 
Communist agents and forces from the north. 

It is also clear to both Governments that action 
must be strengthened and accelerated to protect 
the legitimate rights and aspirations of the people 
of free Viet-Nam to choose their own way of life. 

The two Governments agreed that this is the 
basic principle upon which their understandings 
rest. 

The United States, for its part, is conscious of 
the determination, energy and sacrifices which the 
Vietnamese people, under the dedicated leadership 
of President Ngo Dinh Diem, have brought to the 
defense of freedom in their land. 

The United States is also conscious of its re- 
sponsibility and duty, in its own self-interest as 
well as in the interest of other free peoples, to 
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assist a brave country in the defense of its liberties 
against unprovoked subversion and Communist 
terror. It has no other motive than the defense of 
freedom. 

The United States recognizes that the President 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam, Ngo Dinh Diem, 
who was recently reelected to office by an over- 
whelming majority of his countrymen despite bit- 
ter Communist opposition, is in the vanguard of 
those leaders who stand for freedom on the 
periphery of the Communist empire in Asia. 

Free Viet-Nam cannot alone withstand the pres- 
sure which this Communist empire is exerting 
against it. Under these circumstances—the need 
of free Viet-Nam for increased and accelerated 
emergency assistance and the will and determina- 
tion of the United States to provide such assistance 
to those willing to fight for their liberties—it is 
natural that a large measure of agreement on the 
means to accomplish the joint purpose was found 
in high-level conversations between the two 
Governments. 

Both Governments recognize that under the cir- 
cumstances of guerrilla warfare now existing in 
free Viet-Nam, it is necessary to give high priority 
to the restoration of a sense of security to the 
people of free Viet-Nam. This priority, however, 
in no way diminishes the necessity, in policies and 
programs of both Governments, to pursue vigor- 
ously appropriate measures in other fields to 
achieve a prosperous and happy society. 

The following measures, agreed in principle and 
subject to prompt finalization and implementation, 
represent an increase and acceleration of United 
States assistance to the Republic of Viet-Nam. 
These may be followed by more far-reaching 
measures if the situation, in the opinion of both 
Governments, warrants. 

First, it was agreed by the two Governments to 
extend and build upon existing programs of mili- 
tary and economic aid and to infuse into their joint 
actions a high sense of urgency and dedication. 
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Second, it was agreed that regular armed forces 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam should be increased, 
and that the United States would extend its mili- 
tary assistance programs to include support for an 
additional number of regular Vietnamese armed 
forces. 

Third, it was agreed that the United States 
would provide military assistance program sup- 
port for the entire Vietnamese civil guard force. 

Fourth, it was agreed that the two Governments 
should collaborate in the use of military specialists 
to assist and work with Vietnamese armed forces 
in health, welfare and public works activities in 
the villages of free Viet-Nam. 

Fifth, it was agreed that the assistance of other 
free governments to the Government of the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam in its trouble against Com- 
munist guerrilla forces would be welcome. 

Sixth, it was agreed that, to achieve the best 
possible use of available resources, the Vietnamese 
and the United States, in prosecution of their joint 
effort against Communist attacks in Viet-Nam, a 
group of highly qualified economic and fiscal ex- 
perts would meet in Viet-Nam to work out a 
financial plan on which joint efforts should be 
based. 

Seventh, it was agreed that the United States 
and the Republic of Viet-Nam would discuss new 
economic and social measures to be undertaken in 
rural areas, to accompany the anti-guerrilla effort, 
in order that the people of Viet-Nam should benefit 
promptly from the restoration of law and order in 
their villages and provinces. 

Eighth, it was agreed that, in addition to meas- 
ures to deal with the immediate Viet-Nam guer- 
rilla problem, the two Governments would work 
together toward a longer range economic develop- 
ment program, including further progress in the 
fields of agriculture, health, education, fisheries, 
highways, public administration, and industrial 
development. 

These longer range plans and programs would 
be developed in detail after further consideration 
and discussion. 

Their goal would be a Viet-Nam capable of a 
self-sustained economic growth. 

President Ngo Dinh Diem and Vice President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, on behalf of President Ken- 
nedy, established a sense of mutual confidence and 
respect which both believe essential to fulfillment 
of their objectives. 
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JOINT COMMUNIQUE, MANILA, MAY 14 


President Carlos P. Garcia of the Republic of 
the Philippines and Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson of the United States of America met at 
Malacanang Palace at 7:35 a.m. today and infor- 
mally discussed matters of interest to their two 
countries and the free world. 

The meeting was cordial and friendly. The 
discussion was thorough, frank and specific. 
There was complete agreement on the seriousness 
of the situation in Southeast Asia. There was also 
complete agreement on the determination of the 
two nations to maintain effective strength against 
Communist encroachments in Asia. On this 
principle there is complete accord between the 
two nations. 

Vice President Johnson stressed that he came 
at the request of President Kennedy to seek 
counsel and judgment and the views of President 
Garcia on the world situation. 

Vice President: Johnson presented to President 
Garcia a letter from President Kennedy. 

The Vice President said he gained a greater 
understanding of the conditions in this part of the 
world and that when he returned he would present 
the viewpoints of President Garcia to President 
Kennedy. The Vice President told President 
Garcia that he had been deeply thrilled and moved 
by the enthusiastic welcome of the Philippine 
people. 

He also expressed his admiration over the suc- 
cess of the Philippine reconstruction which he 
regarded as a tribute to the character and capacity 
of the Filipino people. 

President Garcia congratulated Vice President 
Johnson for a very timely and heartwarming ad- 
dress before the joint session of Congress. The 
two leaders talked about problems which confront 
the Governments of their two peoples. Among 
other things, they discussed sugar legislation in 
the United States; the additional war damage 
claims bill now pending in the United States 
Congress ; 1 the steps which could be taken together 
to develop vigorous science programs for the 
Philippines and United States; the possible Peace 
Corps projects which will be discussed later in the 
week with Mr. [Sargent] Shriver [Director of the 


Peace Corps]; possible legislation re-enacting the 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 17, 1961, p. 555. 
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pre-war coconut oil tax refund; and legislation 
pending in the Philippine Congress on easing 
tobacco import restrictions. President Garcia is 
going to present to Vice President Johnson a 
memorandum on the possibilities of a more 
vigorous development program for Mindanao. 

Vice President Johnson assured President 
Garcia of the United States desire to approach all 
these matters in a spirit of constructive under- 
standing and that he will report fully through 
appropriate channels upon his return to 
Washington. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, TAIPEI, MAY 15 


The President of the Republic of China [Chiang 
Kai-shek] and the Vice President of the United 
States of America met Sunday at the President’s 
residence and held extended discussions regarding 
the threat of Communist aggression against the 
free nations of Asia. The discussions were held 
in an atmosphere of friendly accord. 

The President expressed his pleasure at the visit 
of the Vice President and the latter noted with 
deep gratitude the warmth of the welcome he 
received. 

The Vice President wished to note particularly 
the opportunity he was afforded to greet, meet, 
and shake hands in friendship with so many 
Chinese people on the streets of Taipei and 
Taoyuan. 

In the discussions, there was complete agree- 
ment on the common purpose of the Republic of 
China and the United States of America to main- 
tain the integrity of free Asia. 

There was candid exploration and consideration 
of the strategies required to assure effective action. 

Both the President and the Vice President af- 
firmed, as a matter of principle, that all people 
who desire freedom and are working for freedom 
should have freedom. Freedom, they agreed, is 
not for ourselves alone but must be preserved and 
extended to all who desire it. 

The Vice President, on behalf of President 
Kennedy, assured President Chiang that: 

The United States means to stand with her allies 
in the Asian area ; 

The United States has no intention of recogniz- 
ing the Peiping regime; 

The United States opposes seating the Peiping 
regime at the United Nations and regards it as im- 
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portant that the position of the Republic of China 
in the United Nations should be maintained ; 

The United States will continue to work with 
the Republic of China in support of its accelerated 
growth program. 

Discussions encompassed a far-ranging con- 
sideration of the international situation in Asia, 
with reference to the serious situation in Southeast 
Asia and particularly with regard to the Vice 
President’s visit to Viet-Nam. 

The joint communique issued at Saigon by 
President Ngo Dinh Diem and Vice President 
Johnson was noted with satisfaction. 

The President and Vice President agreed that 
new measures of cooperation among the free na- 
tions of Asia, as well as with the United States and 
other countries, are necessary and desirable. 

The President and the Vice President joined 
in expressing their common concern with the con- 
ditions of famine on the mainland of China and 
the mass suffering under Communist rule. 

In the course of discussions, the President and 
Vice President agreed that the political, social, 
agricultural and economic progress in Taiwan, 
which is the result of the combination of condi- 
tions of peace on the island, Chinese skills and in- 
dustry and American aid, is an achievement 
worthy of note throughout all Asia and the 
world. 

In conclusion, the President of the Republic of 
China and the Vice President of the United States 
expressed the high mutual regard and mutual re- 
spect in which the peoples of their two countries 
hold each other. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, BANGKOK, MAY 18 


The Vice President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Thailand [Sarit Thanarat] 
have completed a series of meetings during the 
Vice President’s visit to Thailand over the past 
two days. Their discussions covered many sub- 
jects of common interest, and reflected mutual ob- 
jectives and undertakings of both Governments. 

The Vice President stressed that the President 
of the United States had sent him on this mission 
to inform the Prime Minister personally and di- 
rectly of the United States Government’s complete 
understanding of Thailand’s concern over the 
threats to peace and security in Southeast Asia, 
and conveyed the President’s intense interest in the 
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preservation of the independence and political in- 
tegrity of Thailand and the other free countries of 
Southeast Asia. 

Vice President Johnson also stressed that he had 
come at the personal request of President Kennedy 
to obtain the counsel of Prime Minister Sarit on 
what should be done in the immediate future to 
meet our common problems. Further, he stressed 
that he would report the views of the Prime Min- 
ister to President Kennedy. 

The Vice President expressed his great appreci- 
ation for the amount of time, as well as the serious 
attention, which the Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues devoted to these discussions. He also ex- 
pressed gratitude for the warmth of the reception 
of the people of Thailand. 

The Vice President noted that Thailand has 
made great social and economic progress. He 
cited the advances of Thailand in the fields 
of education, health, finance and economic 
development. 

The Vice President expressed his interest in the 
challenge of the development of northeast Thai- 
land where opportunities for development are 
being sought under the leadership of the Prime 
Minister. 

At the conclusion of their talks, the Prime Min- 
ister and the Vice President agreed to the release 
of a joint communique covering the following 
points: 

(1) Both Governments found mutual under- 
standing regarding the serious situation existing 
in parts of Southeast Asia. They reached full ac- 
cord on Thai-United States objectives of peace 
and independence, and agreed that both Govern- 
ments should work for these objectives. 

(2) Both Governments recognize that the foun- 
dation of freedom rests on the adequate education 
of the young, the health of the people, and the 
improvement in the standards of livelihood of the 
people. Both Governments pledged their diligent 
efforts to the advance of education, health, com- 
munications, and other fields of modern progress 
in Thailand. 

(3) The United States Government expressed 
its determination to honor its treaty commitments 
to support Thailand—its ally and historic friend— 
in defense against subversion and Communist 
aggression. 

(4) Both Governments recognize the utmost 
importance of preserving the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Thailand. 
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(5) Both Governments reiterated their deter- 
mination to fulfill their SEATO commitments and 
to go forward in steadfast partnership. 

(6) Both Governments examined possible ways 
to strengthen Thai defense capabilities, agreed to 
explore ways in which this might be achieved 
through greater joint efforts and mutual sacrifices 
and the military assistance program involving the 
armed forces. 

(7) Both Governments expressed approval of 
specific joint economic projects such as irrigation 
projects in the northeast and the new thermal 
power plant, which are being developed in Thai- 
land, as well as the planning, the setting up of 
projects under the Peace Corps program. 

The Vice President and the Prime Minister re- 
dedicated themselves to work for an honorable 
peace in Southeast Asia, and to intensify the ef- 
forts of their countries for the defense and prog- 
ress of the free nations of this region. 

Finally, they agreed on the desirability of reg- 
ular consultation with as much frequency as may 
be practicable. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, NEW DELHI, MAY 19 


The Vice-President and the Prime Minister 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] have had full and highly use- 
ful discussions covering a wide range of subjects 
of interest and concern to the two countries. At 
the outset, Vice-President Johnson conveyed to 
Prime Minister Nehru the warm greetings of 
President Kennedy and told him of the President’s 
admiration for the way in which India is waging 
its great battle against privation and poverty. 
He told of the President’s interest in the Third 
Five Year Plan. 

1. The Vice-President said that while American 
assistance is dependent on the decisions of the 
Congress and also on parallel efforts by the other 
developed countries, it is the President’s hope that 
American aid to the new Plan will be both sub- 
stantial in amount and effective in form. The 
Prime Minister expressed his satisfaction at the 
President’s interest in India’s development plans. 

2. The two leaders agreed that the common 
enemies of mankind, on which a major attack must 
now be mounted are ignorance, poverty and dis- 
ease. The conquest of these everywhere is the first 
step to the assurance of peace and freedom. 

3. The new American Administration agrees 
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with the Prime Minister that the benefits of eco- 
nomic advance must accrue to those who need help 
the most. The Prime Minister stressed the im- 
portance of effective land reform in many under- 
developed countries as a vital step toward greater 
social and economic equality. The Vice-President 
" agreed on the importance of such reform and noted 
that the United States was a strong believer in 
home ownership and in the distribution of the 
ownership of land, particularly by those who work 
it. 

4. The Prime Minister mentioned to the Vice- 
President the Indian programme for establishing 
universal free and compulsory education in the 
Third Five Year Plan. Both leaders agreed on 
the fundamental importance of education in eco- 
nomic development. 

5. The Vice-President told of President Ken- 
nedy’s concern for assuring an effective cessation 
of hostilities in Laos and for getting a truly neutral 
and independent government which would be 
neither dominated nor threatened from any quar- 
ter. He expressed satisfaction and thanks for 
India’s past assistance in obtaining a cease-fire. 
The Prime Minister expressed his full approval of 
the goal of a neutral and independent Laos and 
assured his continuing assistance and support in 
achieving this end. 

6. The Vice-President, who has long been asso- 
ciated closely with developments in exploration 
and research in space in the United States, stressed 
American concern for peaceful and concerted ef- 
fort by all nations in the great adventure into 
outer space. He told of the imminent prospects 
for the development of a communications satellite 
with its promise of a possible breakthrough in the 
field of mass education. He outlined also the 
prospects for, and potential value of, the weather 
satellite. ‘These developments will be of benefit 
not alone to Americans but to all mankind. They 
will belong to all mankind. The expense of de- 
velopment has so far been a barrier to participa- 
tion by the scientists and engineers of the less de- 
veloped countries. The United States would like 
now to find ways to broaden interest and participa- 
tion in these epoch-making activities. The Prime 
Minister expressed much interest on behalf of 
India and promised the matter his close attention. 

7. There was discussion of the Peace Corps. 
The Prime Minister stressed the importance of 
voluntary workers being men and women of good 
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training who are also otherwise well prepared for 
their new life and tasks. He expressed satisfac- 
tion with his talks with the Director of the Peace 
Corps. 

8. Early in their conversations the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Vice-President found a strong com- 
mon interest in the field of electric power develop- 
ment. The Vice-President was one of the pioneers 
in rural electrification in the United States, hav- 
ing, at President Roosevelt’s request, participated 
in the establishment of the largest rural electrifica- 
tion project in the United States. The Prime 
Minister told of his longstanding conviction that 
electric light, and all that went with it, were the 
greatest gift of modern industrial society. Be- 
cause of the high capital costs and the heavy de- 
mands for foreign exchange that are involved, 
the development of power generating capacity has 
been an especially important area of American 
aid. The Prime Minister noted with satisfaction 
the accomplishments which could be attributed to 
this aid in the Second Five Year Plan and the 
two leaders reviewed the large demands for power 
to be met in the Third Five Year Plan. The Vice- 
President expressed his hope that during the 
Third Five Year Plan there would be particular 
success in getting electricity to rural villages. 

In concluding their talks, the Vice-President 
and the Prime Minister returned again to hunger, 
illiteracy and disease which are basic problems of 
the peoples of the underdeveloped countries. The 
battle against them will not easily be won; but 
neither can it be longer delayed. The Vice-Presi- 
dent stated that India’s experience in dealing with 
these basic problems is of great value to the United 
States which wishes to use its resources for aiding 
the peoples of the underdeveloped countries. The 
Vice-President and the Prime Minister expressed 
a desire for close and continuing consultation on 
these problems. The Prime Minister expressed his 
warm appreciation of Vice-President Johnson’s 
mission and the opportunity the visit gave for 
frank and friendly exchange of views and ideas. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, KARACHI, MAY 20 


The President of Pakistan [Mohammed Ayub 
Khan] and the Vice President of the United States 
of America met Saturday, May 20, 1961, at the 
President’s House for talks, which were conducted 
in a frank and friendly atmosphere reflecting the 
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continuing close cooperation of Pakistan and the 
United States in pursuit of common objectives. 

The Vice President expressed the friendly 
greetings and warm good wishes of President 
Kennedy and the American people for the Presi- 
dent and the people of Pakistan. The Vice Presi- 
dent noted that the United States anticipated with 
pleasure President Ayub’s visit in November. In 
this connection, Vice President Johnson extended 
a personal invitation for President Ayub to visit 
the Vice President’s ranch home in Texas during 
the stay in the United States. President Ayub 
recalled that he had previously visited Texas 
which reminded him of Pakistan and expressed 
pleasure in accepting the Vice President’s 
invitation. 

Vice President Johnson explained that he had 
come at the request of President Kennedy and pre- 
sented to President Ayub a personal letter from 
the President of the United States. The Vice 
President said that President Kennedy wanted 
him to discuss with the leaders of Pakistan and 
other countries of South and Southeast Asia what 
might be done further to strengthen peace and 
freedom and to enhance the general welfare of the 
people. Vice President Johnson said the exchange 
in Karachi would be of great value toward a closer 
understanding of Pakistan and the views of Paki- 
stan’s leaders toward regional and world problems. 

In the course of the conversations, President 
Ayub and Vice President Johnson noted with 
satisfaction the many common objectives and spe- 
cific programs of cooperation that link the two 
countries. They welcomed continued cooperation 
in regional collective security arrangements, such 
as CENTO and SEATO, and the growing eco- 
nomic and social cooperation among the regional 
members of these alliances. They discussed meas- 
ures to strengthen these alliances. 

President Ayub and Vice President Johnson 
agreed that the long term security of the free 
world must be built on a foundation of progress 
assuring greater opportunity and a better life for 
the people. 

Specifically : 

1. President Ayub reviewed the objectives of 
Pakistan’s Second Five Year Plan and progress 
in its implementation. The Vice President re- 
affirmed the United States’ firm interest in sup- 
porting Pakistan’s implementation of this far- 
sighted program. 
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2. The two leaders discussed the great problems 
arising from the loss of agricultural lands in Paki- 
stan due to water-logging and salinization. The 
President outlined the energetic program planned 
to cope with this problem, and the Vice President 
received documentation for use in considering 
further means by which the United States might 
assist. 

3. The importance of education was emphasized. 
President Ayub described the substantial educa- 
tional programs of his country to which both 
government and private assistance is being ex- 
tended from the United States. Means of further 
cooperation in this field were considered. 

4, It was recognized that the provision of ade- 
quate housing is an essential primary need of any 
community or nation. In this context, assistance 
being extended by the United States to supplement 
Pakistan’s housing programs was reviewed. 

5. The provision of greater health facilities was 
discussed at length. 

6. Plans for the assignment to Pakistan of mem- 
bers of the American Peace Corps were discussed, 
and President Ayub expressed particular interest 
in the assignment of Peace Corps members to work 
on projects in such fields as health, education and 
agriculture. 

7. President Ayub discussed Pakistan’s land re- 
form programs in which millions of acres have 
been re-distributed, giving new ownership to 
hundreds of thousands of people who work the 
lands. 

8. Vice President Johnson said that the United 
States has high expectations that international 
cooperation in scientific developments will be of 
great benefit to countries on every continent. He 
mentioned in particular possibilities from weather, 
communication, navigational and mapping uses of 
space vehicles. 

9. The President and Vice President discussed 
the possible advantages of a meeting to be held in 
the near future of heads of nations of Asia and the 
Pacific area to review their common aspirations, 
objectives and problems and to seek means of 
greater cooperation among themselves. 


Letters of Credence 
Italy 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Italy, 
Sergio Fenoaltea, presented his credentials to 
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President Kennedy on May 26. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 346 dated 
May 26. 


U.S. Reaffirms Desire To Maintain 
Friendly Relations With Korea 


Following is an exchange of notes between the 
United States and the Republic of Korea. 


U. S. Charge d’Affaires to Korean Foreign Minister 
May 26, 1961 


Excettency: I have the honor to acknowledge 
on behalf of my Government the May 18th mes- 
sage of General Do Young Chang in his capacity 
as Chairman of the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the Republic of Korea to the President 
of the United States. 

My Government has noted with approval the 
pledges set forth in General Chang’s message, 
which express support for Free World principles 
and a determination to promote the welfare of 
the Korean people in accordance with these prin- 
ciples. My Government also notes with satisfac- 
tion the expression of intention to return the 
Government to civilian control. 

The United States for many years has main- 
tained cordial relations with the Republic of 
Korea and has endeavored to assist the Govern- 
ment and people of Korea in their efforts to 
achieve a sound and prosperous economy and 
maintain freedom through democratic progress 
and defensive strength. My Government trusts 
that the traditional friendly relations between our 
two countries will continue and that we shall 
together continue our cooperation in promoting 
the well-being and strength of Korea and the 
Free World. 

MarsHatt GREEN 
Chargé @ Affaires 
His Excellency: 
Kim Hone-1n 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of Korea 
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Korean Ambassador to Acting Secretary of State 
May 18, 1961 


Excettency: I have the honor to transmit the 
following cable message received today for His 
Excellency the President of the United States 
from Lieutenant General Do Young Chang, 
Chairman of the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the Republic of Korea: 


On behalf of the Military Revolutionary Committee I 
wish to express my sincere respect and gratitude to the 
Government and people of your country for the assistance 
and contribution made toward the progress and pros- 
perity of the Republic of Korea. It is the aim of the 
Republic of Korea to uphold democracy, based on liberty, 
equality and good neighborliness. 

Although the April revolution of 1960 carried out by 
students was successful with the overwhelming support 
of the Korean people and international sympathy, after 
one year since the assumption of power by the Demo- 
cratic Party the people still find themselves in the con- 
dition of starvation and despair, and the Government 
continued to follow the ill practices and corruption of the 
past. This situation also resulted in endangering our 
capacity to combat effectively the Communist threats. 

Unable to let the situation deteriorate any further, at 
dawn on May 16, 1961, the military acted to overthrow 
the Government and took complete control of the exec- 
utive, legislative and judiciary powers of government. 
Thus, we embarked upon the sacred revolutionary task 
of overthrowing the corrupt and inefficient regime and of 
saving the people and the country. 

The following are our pledges: 

1, Anti-communism. 

2. Adherence to the United Nations Charter and respect 
for the faithful fulfillment of all international treaties and 
agreements. 

3. Complete elimination of corruption and social evils. 

4. Speedy solution of the problem of the livelihood of 
the people who are on the verge of starvation. 

5. Strengthening of power and effectiveness to combat 
communism, and 

Finally, at any time upon completion of our mission, 
we will hand over the control of the Government to clean 
and conscientious civilians and to return to our proper 
duties of the military. 

Please rest assured, Excellency, of the integrity of the 
Committee, and we sincerely hope that the most friendly 
ties existing between our two countries will continue to 
be strengthened. 

For the prosperity of the Republic of Korea we will 
pursue this sublime task with unity, perseverance and 
courage. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

Do Youne CHANG 
Lt. General, ROKA 
Chairman 
Military Revolutionary Committee 
Republic of Korea 
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It would be deeply appreciated if your Excel- 
lency would be so kind as to have the above mes- 
sage forwarded to its high destination. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my high- 
est. consideration. 

Lez Woox CHane 


His Excellency 

Cuester Bow es, 

Acting Secretary of State, 

Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


President Youlou of Congo Republic 
Visits the United States 


White House press release dated May 31 


The White House announced on May 31 that 
Fulbert Youlou, President of the Republic of 
Congo (Brazzaville), will make an informal visit 
to the United States, June 8-10. 

The visit, which will begin with President You- 
low’s arrival in Washington on June 8, will also 
take the African leader to New York. He will 
be received by President Kennedy, who will host 
a luncheon in his honor June 8, and will pay an 
official call on the Secretary of State. 


Mir. Cleveland Holds Consultations 
in Canada and Europe 


The Department of State announced on June 3 
(press release 364) that Harlan Cleveland, Assist- 
ant Secretary for International Organization Af- 
fairs, would leave Washington June 4 for 5 weeks 
of consultations in Canada and Europe. 

Mr. Cleveland will visit the headquarters of 
more than a dozen international organizations for 
discussions with their officials. He will also meet 
with Canadian and European government officials 
responsible for their nations’ policies within these 
organizations. 

In these discussions Mr. Cleveland will present 
U.S. viewpoints on current and future prospects 
of the United Nations, including the Organiza- 
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tion’s increase in membership and success in devel- 
oping executive operations of substantial breadth 
and size. Among the specific items he will discuss 
are: 


a. United Nations activities on self-government 
issues ; 

b. The significance and possible future of the 
United Nations Congo operation ; 

c. The Soviet attack on the Secretary-General 
and the issue of tripartism in international secre- 
tariat operations ; 

d. Financing and administration of the United 
Nations; 

e. Institution building in the less developed 
countries through United Nations programs of 
technical assistance and preinvestment aid. 


Mr. Cleveland plans to visit headquarters of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency at Vienna, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization at Rome, 
the International Telecommunications Union, the 
World Health Organization, and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees at 
Geneva. In Geneva he will visit conferences of 
the International Labor Organization, the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, and the talks on the 
suspension of nuclear weapon tests and on the situ- 
ation in Laos. He will attend conferences of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization at Paris. 


U.S. and U.K. Begin Talks 
on Caribbean Air Routes 


The Department of State announced on June 2 
(press release 362) that a U.S. aviation delegation 
was departing for London that day to open nego- 
tiations on the matter of air routes in the Carib- 
bean. The U.S. delegation is headed by Ernest 
A. Lister, deputy director, Office of Transport and 
Communications, Department of State. The dele- 
gation also includes Whitney Gilliland, member, 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 





The Foreign Service and the Panorama of Change 


by Charles E. Bohlen 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State? 


I have already expressed this morning my deep 
personal appreciation for the honor which Rock- 
hurst College has done me in conferring upon me 
an honorary degree. I would like to repeat here 
my thanks. Quite apart from the personal grati- 
fication that this affords me, I am proud that 
through me it involves the recognition of the 
branch of the United States Government of which 
I have been a member for over 32 years—the 
Foreign Service of the United States. 

There has never been a time in our history when 
our foreign relations have been so important to 
the future, and indeed the survival, of this 
Republic. Under our system it is the President 
who makes the central decisions of our foreign 
policy. His chief agent in this field is the Secre- 
tary of State. No policy, however well conceived 
or thought through, however appropriate to the 
occasion and the purposes we seek in the foreign 
field, can ever be better than its execution. The 
United States Foreign Service has a very large 
responsibility for this aspect of our foreign policy. 

It is, of course, true that many other agencies 
and representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment abroad are involved in our ever-widening 
participation in world events. But it still remains 
true that the chief responsibility abroad for the 
carrying out of our policies rests with our ambas- 
sadors as the representatives of the President and 
Secretary of State in any given country. 

Frequently these chief representatives come 
from the professional Foreign Service. Some 
come from private life. But in every case an 


*Address made at the ninth annual Rockhurst Day 
dinner, at Kansas City, Mo., on May 23 (press release 336 
dated May 22). Earlier that day Mr. Bohlen received an 
LL.D. degree from Rockhurst College. 
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ambassador is supported and backed up in his 
work by his staff, which in every country is largely 
composed of Foreign Service officers. Because of 
its importance to our Nation’s foreign business, 
greatly enhanced by the critical state of the world 
as we see it at the beginning of the decade of the 
sixties, I am particularly pleased and proud since 
through me this Service has been recognized by 
Rockhurst College. 

The United States Foreign Service, by the very 
nature of its duties, is not nearly as well known to 
the people of this country as are the represent- 
atives of other Government departments. The 
work of the Foreign Service is either in Washing- 
ton or abroad. The people of this country do not 
see with their own eyes the actual work that it 
does. Their opinion, therefore, of the men and 
women who make up this professional body is ob- 
tained second or third hand. The other great 
departments of the Government, whether it be 
Agriculture, or Commerce, Defense, Interior, La- 
bor, operate primarily within the United States 
itself. The activities and the work that is done for 
the people is constantly before the eyes of almost 
every community in this country. Furthermore, 
traditionally, diplomacy has not always been a 
highly regarded profession. In part, this is in- 
evitable, since one of the functions of your repre- 
sentatives abroad is to present to the American 
Government, and particularly very often to the 
Congress, the point of view and problems of the 
foreign country. This has tended to reinforce at 
times the popular image of the diplomat as some- 
how un-American—as someone who, because of 
his residence abroad, necessitated by his duties, 
has in some way or other lost touch with our 
country. To this should be added the popular 
distortion that diplomats spend their time at 
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receptions and teas, clad invariably in striped 
pants. These are all images of the past which 
have little relevance to the actual work of the 
Foreign Service. 

I should like here to say a few words about three 
different terms which are very often used inter- 
changeably as though they represented the same 
thing. These are “foreign relations,” “foreign 
policy,” and “diplomacy.” While all are related 
to the same general subject, namely the foreign in- 
volvement of a country with other nations, they 
deal with different facets of this subject. 

The foreign relations of a country represent the 
sum total of all relationships and connections be- 
tween one country and another or one country and 
a group of countries. They embrace not only the 
strictly governmental aspects of this relationship 
but also the private and semiofficial connections— 
business, scientific, educational, commercial, and a 
multitude of other links between countries and be- 
tween peoples. 

Foreign policy is a set of objectives or aims 
established by the highest authorities of a country 
which it will seek to achieve in its relations with 
the external world. The formulation of foreign 
policy involves not only external considerations 
but also domestic factors as well. This, of course, 


is particularly true in a democracy such as ours. 
No set of goals or objectives in the foreign field 
which departs from the basic sentiments or tradi- 
tions of this country could ever be maintained by 
any American Government for any length of time. 

Diplomacy, on the other hand, is primarily the 
art or profession of the transaction of affairs be- 


tween governments. It is, of course, true that in 
the modern world our relations with any given 
country involve many factors other than the direct 
dealings between governments, and an effective 
and competent diplomat, whatever his rank, must 
be prepared and equipped to deal with these non- 
governmental aspects of his work. But, however 
much we recognize the importance of the public re- 
lations aspect of a diplomat’s profession, however 
much importance we attach to aid programs, get- 
ting in touch with the people of the country in 
which he is stationed—these modern developments 
in international relations should not cause us to 
forget that the chief purpose of the diplomat is 
the transaction of business for his country with the 
government to which he is credited. The success 
or failure of a given diplomatic mission in any 
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country will, in the last analysis, come down to the 
degree of success it has achieved with the govern- 
ment of that country. The settlement of disputes 
that inevitably arise between countries, as between 
individuals, the ability to influence without im- 
proper interference the course of the foreign coun- 
try’s action in a direction which would serve the 
overall objectives of our foreign policy—these are 
the real business of diplomacy, to which all other 
aspects are supporting and subsidiary. 

It is an extremely delicate and tricky matter to 
attempt to go behind the back of any government 
in an endeavor to influence the people of that coun- 
try in a desired direction, however admirable and 
constructive the aim may be. We should know 
this from our own history, since no people have 
been more sensitive, and quite properly so, than 
those of the United States to any attempt of for- 
eign representatives accredited to our Government 
to propagandize or influence our people behind the 
back of our Government. 


Changes in U.S. Position in World 


I have dwelt somewhat on this point because I 
feel, as I indicated earlier, that there is a good deal 
of confusion as to what exactly is the primary 
function of our representatives abroad. This be- 
ing said, however, I feel that we would do well to 
ponder the vast changes that have occurred in 
international affairs and, in particular, in the posi- 
tion of the United States in the world, in an un- 
believably short time. So radical have been these 
changes, so complex in their variety and so deep 
in their essence have these been, that it is under- 
standable that the national consciousness of our 
people has not been able to keep up with them. 
Indeed, even for those of us whose whole life has 
been engaged in the conduct of foreign relations, 
it has not been easy, and is not now, to assess in 
their full dimension the extent and character of 
these changes. Many, if not most, of the assump- 
tions which have guided this Nation for its entire 
history up to World War II are no longer valid. 
But it is characteristic of human society that in- 
herited or traditional assumptions continue to be 
accepted for some time after they are no longer 
valid. 

Let us briefly take a look at what has happened 
to the position of the United States in the world 
within the compass of less than one generation. 
As a starting point I might mention that when 
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I joined the Foreign Service over 32 years ago the 
budget of the Department of State in that year— 
1929—was $14 million, of which over half was 
returned to the United States Treasury in the 
form of visas, passports, invoices, notarials, and 
other fees. This modest sum not only paid the 
salaries of all American diplomatic and consular 
establishments abroad, the salaries of the entire 
staff of the Department of State, but in addition 
included the United States’ contribution to such 
international organizations of which the United 
States was then a member. In short, a sum of 
under $10 million represented the cost to the 
American taxpayer of our involvement in foreign 
affairs. 

To compare this sum with the annual cost of 
our foreign involvement at the present time, quite 
apart from the immense outlays for national de- 
fense, illustrates more sharply than any words 
could the vast change that has occurred in our 
position in the world. The budget this year of 
the Department of State is $300 million. The 
President, for this fiscal year, has asked the Con- 
gress for about $4 billion for foreign aid.? In fact, 
the sum total of foreign aid from appropriated 
moneys since the end of World War II amounts 
to the staggering total of over $84 billion. 


This change, however, cannot be measured only 


in dollars. These great sums, as important as 
they are, represent a symptom of the profound 
transformation that has occurred in the relation- 
ship of the United States to the outside world 
during and since World War II. 

Throughout its entire history, up to 1939, the 
United States had enjoyed a position of security 
unequaled by any great power on earth. Our 
tradition, inherited from the Founding Fathers, 
of no entangling alliances had made this country 
an observer rather than a participant in major 
world affairs. Even World War I, into which 
we were eventually drawn, was treated by this 
country as an episode; and following the victory 
in 1918 we again withdrew, as it were, to our own 
continent in conformity with this deep-seated tra- 
dition. We were protected by two vast oceans. 
Our neighbors to the north and south were friendly 
and constituted no shred of threat to the well-being 
or security of the United States. In addition, the 
great democracies of Western Europe occupied 
commanding positions virtually throughout the 


? BuLLeTIN of April 10, 1961, p. 507. 
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entire globe. These democracies, sharing in large 
measure our own principles in regard to the or- 
ganization of human society, were animated by 
no basic hostility to the United States or our sys- 
tem. On the contrary, in two world wars these 
democracies took the first shock of the assault, 
affording to us the priceless ingredient of time in 
order to mobilize the vast resources of this Nation 
in the common struggle. 

Within the short space of a few years this posi- 
tion of security and indeed tranquil isolation of the 
United States was radically altered. From a posi- 
tion of great security and little involvement in 
world affairs we were catapulted into a position of 
responsibility such as no nation in recorded history 
has ever had thrust upon it. I say “thrust upon 
it” because this change was not brought about by 
our choice—by our desire. It was an external 
challenge that was flung down before the United 
States at the end of World War II, when we were 
quite literally the only power that emerged among 
the nations of the free world with enhanced 
strength. The democracies of Western Europe, 
weakened by the long struggle, were in no position 
to continue bearing the great burdens of assuring 
order and tranquillity in the world as they had 
done in the past. 

The manner in which the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States responded to this chal- 
lenge is a matter of history. But Iam very pleased 
indeed to be able to pay tribute to President 
Truman here tonight for the great role that he 
personally played as the President of the United 
States in the meeting of this challenge. The great 
measures of our foreign policy which still consti- 
tute its cornerstones—the European Recovery Act, 
the North Atlantic Treaty alliance—were all con- 
ceived and put into effect during his term of office. 
Wealso recall the Greek-Turkish aid measure and, 
above all, the courage and vigor with which he 
responded to the armed attack in Korea. This 
country, and indeed the entire free world, owe a 
large debt of gratitude to President Harry S. 
Truman. It shall always be a matter of the deep- 
est personal pride on my part that I had the privi- 
lege of being associated with his administration 
in these great ventures. 

However, the panorama of change was by no 
means completed merely by the sudden emergence 
of the United States into a position of preemi- 
nence in the world. 
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The Right to Nationhood 


A third factor enters the scene and one which 
will be the increasing preoccupation of this country 
in the decade of the sixties. As part of the process, 
as I have briefly mentioned earlier, we have been 
witnessing, and still are, the emergence into the 
world stage of a very large number of new nations, 
arising from the disappearance of the former 
great colonial empires of the world. This in itself 
would be a major and revolutionary change in the 
entire world picture. It is a process which is in- 
evitable and one which this country, given its 
origins and traditions, can never oppose but can 
only welcome. 

One of the deepest traditions of the United 
States is the belief in the right of the peoples to 
self-determination—the right to nationhood of 
those who have the necessary ingredients for in- 
dependent life. The manner, however, in which 
this process is achieved is likewise of vital concern 
to us. Whether this emergence from the status of 
dependency into full and independent nationhood 
is to be done in an orderly and harmonious manner 
is one of the vital questions of the present and the 
immediate future. It has been demonstrated in 


past history that this transition, difficult at best 
and frequently painful, nonetheless can be effected 


with a minimum of bitterness and with the preser- 
vation of a healthy and good relationship between 
the former mother country and its colonies. 

We in the United States, I believe, are entitled 
to take some pride in the manner in which this 
transition was effected in regard to the Republic of 
the Philippines. We can find other illustrations, 
in comparable circumstances, in regard to certain 
of the European countries. However—and this 
is a central fact of our times—this process is 
being exploited in the opposite direction by the 
great adversary we face in the world today—the 
Communist countries and the Communist move- 
ment they direct. The process of radical change in 
past relationships in the world would be difficult 
and complicated at best, but we have here the coin- 
cidence of two factors which, at the present time, 
constitute one of the main elements of extreme 
danger in the world we face. On the one hand you 
have the process of dissolution of former colonial 
empires, the revolution of rising expectations 
among its people, the passionate thirst for inde- 
pendence and liberty among former dependent 
peoples, their equally passionate desire for eco- 
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nomic and social improvement. Even under ideal 
conditions this process would be extremely painful, 
difficult, and even dangerous. It is immeasurably 
complicated by the second factor, namely the poli- 
cies and attitudes toward this question of the 
Communist governments and the Communist 
movement as a whole. 

Instead of devoting its influence to the promo- 
tion of an orderly and harmonious change, the 
Soviet Government appears to be pursuing the 
exact opposite path, in seeking at every point to 
inflame existing grievances, to create hatred where 
none exists, and to perpetuate the resentments 
for past injustices into the future. The purpose 
sought is clear, and I am sure is apparent to every- 
one. It is, of course, to increase the power of the 
Soviet Union and the Communist movement and to 
weaken, at every point where it is possible, the 
world position of the free democracies, and par- 
ticularly the United States. 

This will, in large measure, be the battleground 
of the sixties. The United States by its traditions 
and principles, as I have mentioned, believes firmly 
in the right of self-determination and has been, 
and always will be, prepared to support the legiti- 
mate aspirations of any people for its right to 
develop its national life. Along with this, how- 
ever, with the sense of responsibility and a sense 
of history, we will seek to the best of our ability 
to promote this transition in the most orderly, 
pacific, and harmonious manner possible and will 
oppose with all the vigor at our command the at- 
tempts of the Communists to direct this process of 
change into the channels of bitterness, hatred be- 
tween peoples, and armed strife. 


Shift in Correlation of Forces 


In addition to the basic change in the United 
States position brought on by the war—from se- 
curity and isolation to global responsibility—to 
which I have already referred, there has been dur- 
ing the last decade a further shift in the world 
correlation of forces. The United States, with 
first a monopoly and then a great superiority in 
atomic weapons, an undamaged and enlarged in- 
dustrial capacity, enjoyed a preeminent power 
position in the immediate postwar years. It is 
true that because of the demobilization of our 
powerful wartime forces—which the Soviets, de- 
spite the devastation of the war, did not emulate— 
this power was not before Korea translated into 
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forces in being. But in the basic ingredients of 
power we were unequaled. This situation began 
to shift in the middle fifties. It was simply not in 
the cards that any one nation, no matter how pow- 
erful it is, could retain that margin of superiority 
which we enjoyed in the immediate postwar years. 
It was inevitable that the Soviet Union, when it 
had repaired the ravages of war and pushed for- 
ward as it has with relentless energy in its indus- 
trial and military development, would begin to 
approximate our own power. 

Furthermore, in large measure as a consequence 
of the success of our efforts for the recovery of 
Europe, it was likewise foreseeable that the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, with the recovery of their 
strength and vigor, would become an increasing 
political and power factor in the world. The point 
I wish to make is that, while the actual power of the 
United States, both economic and military, has 
appreciably increased since the early postwar 
years, the relativity of this power to the rest of the 
world has inevitably diminished. This does not 
mean in any sense that the United States stands 
now in a weakened position insofar as our own 
security and protection is concerned, but as a polit- 
ical factor we should, I think, recognize and absorb 
the meaning of this change. It means, if we are 
to look at the world realistically, there has been 
less disposition on the part of many countries to 
follow automatically any United States view in 
world affairs than in the earlier period. On the 
brighter side, it should mean that part of the enor- 
mous burden which the United States bore vir- 
tually alone during the period of recovery from the 
damages of the war should now be shared in in- 
creasing measure by our allies, who have been, 
with our help, restored to health and vigor. 

I have already referred to the emergence and 
independence of the very large number of formerly 
dependent states. The result of all this is that, 
whereas in the immediate postwar period there 
was a tendency to the polarization of power be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union, 
with the advantage on our side, at the present 
time there is a greater dispersal of power—mili- 
tary, economic, and political—in the world than 
there was then. A wise foreign policy must also 
take into consideration changes of this nature in 
the world scene and, without in any sense aban- 
doning the goals and objectives which this country 
has set for itself—and certainly not in default of 
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its solemn commitments—must be prepared to 
adjust its method of operation to meet the chang- 
ing conditions and the changing challenges. 


Effectiveness of the United Nations 


The decade of the sixties thus will require the 
development of new techniques, new mechanisms, 
and new approaches but certainly not the aban- 
donment of those which are basic to our current 
foreign policy. On the contrary these should be 
strengthened, particularly in regard to the asso- 
ciation of nations grouped under the North At- 
lantic Treaty. This alliance will remain in the 
coming decade the cornerstone of our security and 
our policy. It is more in regard to other parts of 
the world that new measures must be devised. 

A most important organization in international 
affairs is, of course, the United Nations, which 
also was signed and adopted during President 
Truman’s term of office. Only the future will dis- 
close whether the United Nations can become a 
more effective instrument for the maintenance of 
peace and security in the world than it has been 
in the past. It has already rendered great service 
in this regard, although obviously it has not ful- 
filled the exaggerated hopes in this respect that 
attended its birth in 1945. 

The United Nations is not only a forum in 
which many of these problems are aired and de- 
bated, if not resolved. It has also demonstrated in 
the recent past that it can, when permitted to do 
so, act for the preservation of peace and security 
in the world. The United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Middle East following the Suez crisis 
was and has been a factor of stability in that 
troubled situation. In the Congo, the United 
Nations presence, despite the vicissitudes, difficul- 
ties, and dangers and mistakes, has undoubtedly 
made a major contribution in that situation. 
Without the United Nations presence, I believe all 
objective observers would agree the situation in 
that newly independent country would have been 
much more dangerous, would have been much more 
difficult, not only for the country itself but almost 
certainly more dangerous for the preservation of 
peace. 

In the future, if the United Nations is permitted 
to do so—and I say this advisedly—it can be a 
major factor in similar situations which in all 
probability will arise in the course of the process 
attendant upon the emergence of new independent 
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nations in the world. When I say “permitted to 
do so,” I of course refer to the attitude of the 
Soviet Government. The Soviet attacks on the 
Secretary-General and the United Nations are 
not in reality directed against him personally, 
despite the abuse to which he has been subjected. 
These attacks are directed against the United Na- 
tions Organization itself precisely because it shows 
signs of being an effective instrument to stabilize 
troubled situations in the world and in so doing 
runs counter to Communist purposes. 

I shall not attempt to mention here in any detail 


other certain new instrumentalities which the pres- - 


ent administration is endeavoring to perfect. One 
of these is the Peace Corps. This is admittedly 
an experiment but could indeed be a most valuable 
one to our purposes in the world. Properly organ- 
ized and selected, this Peace Corps could do what 
is difficult, if not impossible, for formal, official 
representatives to do. It is, in effect, a measure 
that lies somewhere in between private and chari- 
table endeavor, on the one hand, and strictly Gov- 
ernment and official activities on the other. It is 
a natural target for cynics, but I think we would 
do well to remember the definition of a cynic as 
one who knows the price of everything and the 
value of nothing. 

From my experience in the Philippines, I know 
how much we owed to the dedicated corps of teach- 
ers who went to the Philippines in the early part 
of this century. The impression they left of the 
United States is one of the very real factors in the 
friendly attitude of the people of the Philippines 
toward the United States. 

It is fitting, in view of my long preoccupation in 
this field, that I should conclude with some re- 
marks on our relations with the Soviet Union. I 
should like to point out, however, that to use the 
very term “Soviet-American relations” is to mis- 
state the problem. Our difficulties with the Soviet 
Union are not a function of our bilateral relations 
with that country. We do not have and have not 
had as countries any clash of national interest 
with Russia or the Soviet Union. We have no 
territories in dispute nor any of the classic con- 
flicts which have troubled relations between coun- 
tries in the past. Rather, our problem with them 
is a facet of the problem which faces all of the 
nations of the free world. It arises from the fact 
that the Soviet Union not only acts solely as a na- 
tion but also is the headquarters of a world move- 
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ment whose avowed purpose is to subvert existing 
institutions in other countries and impose in their 
place the particular Communist brand of dictator- 
ship. It is because all the major problems are 
multilateral in character and do not affect alone 
the United States and the Soviet Union that the 
President, in agreeing to meet with Chairman 
Khrushchev in Vienna early next month, has made 
it entirely clear that this is not a conference for 
the negotiation or settlement of issues in which the 
interests and sentiments of other countries are as 
deeply involved as our own.® 

If we were to state the main issue in the world 
today, which is certainly not one that relates alone 
to the United States or its foreign policy, I would 
characterize it as a battle between the world of 
choice and the world of coercion. This is the 
heart of the matter. For when people are per- 
mitted the priceless right of choice to select the 
institutions and governments under which they are 
to live, and when these governments in turn in the 
foreign field can choose the course best suited to 
their traditions and circumstance, then we will 
have a genuine prospect for an orderly and tran- 
quil world. 

I can do no better on this subject than to close 
with the quotation from the message of President 
Kennedy to Chairman Khrushchev on April 
18th: ¢ 

“The great revolution in the history of man, 
past, present, and future, is the revolution of those 
determined to be free.” 


President Asks Secretary Udall 
To Study Passamaquoddy Report 


Following are texts of letters from President 
Kennedy to Secretary Rusk and to Stewart L. 
Udall, Secretary of the Interior. 


White House press release dated May 20 
President Kennedy to Secretary Rusk 
May 20, 1961 
My pear Mr. Secretary: I am informed that 
you have requested the comments of interested 
Federal agencies on the report of the International 


* Tbid., June 5, 1961, p. 848, and June 12, 1961, p. 910. 
‘ Tbid., May 8, 1961, p. 661. 
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Joint Commission, United States and Canada, on 
the Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Project.’ 

This project has challenged engineers and stu- 
dents of water resources for many years, and I am 
hopeful that the current report and related studies 
can be as useful as possible in formulating a sound 
policy for the development of resources in the area 
covered by the report. I have, therefore, asked 
the Secretary of the Interior to advise me on the 
power and natural resource aspects of the report. 
A copy of my request to Secretary Udall is en- 
closed for your information. 

I wish you would give particular attention to his 
views on these matters prior to submitting your 
report to the Bureau of the Budget for clearance. 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. Kennepy 


Honorable Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 


President Kennedy to Secretary Udall 
May 20, 1961 

My pDEAR Mr. Secretary: As you know, the International 
Joint Commission, United States and Canada, has sub- 
mitted its report on the International Passamaquoddy 
Tidal Power Project to the Governments of the United 
States and Canada. I am informed that the report has 
now been circulated by the Secretary of State to the in- 
terested Federal agencies, including the Department of 
Interior, for comment. 

This project has challenged engineers and students of 
water resources for many years, and I am hopeful that the 
current report and the related studies of the International 
Passamaquoddy Engineering Board and the New England- 
New York Inter-agency Committee can be as useful as pos- 
sible in formulating a sound policy for the development of 
resources in the area covered by the report. I would, 
therefore, appreciate it if, following your review and 
evaluation of the report, you would advise me of your 
judgment about what changes in fuel, engineering and fi- 
nancing costs might result in making the project economi- 
cally feasible. I would also appreciate your advice on the 
advisability of hydroelectric power development on the 
upper St. John River at this time and on any other rele- 
vant matters relating to the report. 

I have notified the Secretary of State of my request for 
your advice on this project and have asked that he give 
particular attention to your views on these matters in his 
report on the project. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY 
Honorable Stewart L. UDALL 
Secretary of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of May 22, 1961, p. 772. 
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Ambassador Stevenson Visits South 
America on President’s Behalf 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY, MAY 28 


White House press release dated May 28 


I have asked Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson to 
undertake a special mission on my behalf to the 
countries of South America. He will consult with 
officials of the governments of the South American 
Continent about what can be done to perfect and 
accelerate our inter-American program for social 
and economic development as well as our cooper- 
ation in other respects. I am delighted that Gov- 
ernor Stevenson has agreed to undertake this 
mission. 

Governor Stevenson plans to leave very soon and 
will be away for about 3 weeks. We are consult- 
ing the governments concerned and our embassies, 
and the itinerary has not yet been finally worked 
out. But I can say that Governor Stevenson 
hopes to visit all the countries in South America. 
He regrets, and I do also, that he will not be able 
to visit all the other American Republics with 
which we have diplomatic relations. 

It seems to us that this is an especially appropri- 
ate time for Governor Stevenson to visit South 
America again. The American governments are 
preparing for the ministerial meeting of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, which is 
to be held beginning on July 15 in Uruguay. The 
United States Government views this meeting as 
one of great potential significance and promise for 
strengthening the free and independent nations of 
this hemisphere and both national and inter- 
American institutions for social progress and eco- 
nomic development. 

Our Latin American neighbors and we are also 
bound together under the United Nations Charter 
in worldwide arrangements for peace and security, 
for economic cooperation, and for the protection of 
human rights. As the United States Representa- 
tive in the United Nations, Governor Stevenson is 
in an excellent position to canvass with our South 
American friends the relationship between our 
hemispheric arrangements and our common in- 
terest in an effective United Nations. He will 
assuredly speak for me as well as for himself in 
expressing admiration for the magnificent record 
of liberal leadership which the Latin American 
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governments continue to exert in the work of the 
United Nations. 

On March 13! I suggested to the people of this 
hemisphere an “Alliance for Progress . . . a vast 
cooperative effort . . . to satisfy the basic needs 
of the American people for homes, work and land, 
health and schools. . . .” While the name Alliance 
for Progress might be new, the ideas I put forward 
are not the monopoly of any single American 
state but flow naturally from our long tradition of 
inter-American cooperation. On April 14? I 
stated that 

Our common purpose today is to harness these new 

aspirations and these new tools in a great inter-American 
effort—an effort to lift all the peoples in the Americas... 
into a new era of economic progress and social justice. 
I said that the OAS, the oldest organization of 
nations in existence, should move ahead to meet 
this new challenge. I asked all the free republics 
of the hemisphere to join this cooperative under- 
taking to eliminate hunger and poverty, ignorance 
and disease, from our hemisphere. 

I believe these aspirations are common to the 
Americas and that there exists a firm will and 
determination to move ahead with this great work. 
Inter-American machinery must be strengthened. 
We need to outline basic development goals. It is 
essential that’ each government individually, and 
cooperating with others, define objectives in the 
key areas of economic and social betterment such 
as education, land use and tenure, taxation, public 
health. And we must do it while enlarging, not 
restricting, the area of freedom, while guarantee- 
ing, not destroying, the human rights and the 
dignity of the individual. 

In this effort each country needs first of all to 
help itself. But we must also help each other and 
move together. 

Governor Stevenson will be ready to explain our 
ideas as to how we believe this can be done. And 
he will seek the ideas of our good neighbors. 
These exchanges of ideas about our new plans and 
responsibilities will be a useful part of the prepa- 
rations for our meeting in Uruguay. 

In my statement of March 13 I also emphasized 
that our cooperation in this hemisphere should not 
be only in economic and social fields. We need to 
explore methods of obtaining closer relationships 
in the cultural field as well—between our schools 


1 ButweTIN of Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 
? Tbid., May 1, 1961, p. 615. 
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President Signs Bill To Implement 
Act of Bogota 


Remarks by President Kennedy 
White House press release dated May 27 

It is a great honor in the company of distinguished 
Members of the Congress and our friends from this 
hemisphere to sign this bill [H.R. 6518] which im- 
plements the Act of Bogot&.* 

This proposal was originally put forward by my 
predecessor, and it is a source of satisfaction to us 
all that we are now able to make a substantial con- 
tribution to the betterment of the life of people who 
share the great adventure of living in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The cooperation between the countries, north and 
south, their efforts to make a better life for their 
people, their willingness to advance, their common 
willingness to take the necessary steps which will 
insure a more fruitful existence—all these are 
essential if this hemisphere is to move forward in a 
true Alliance for Progress. 

This is an effort made by the people of the United 
States to participate in this effort. I think in the 
coming months and years we can build a stronger 
and more prosperous hemisphere, a hemisphere in 
which all people from the top down to the bottom 
of the globe share in hopes for a better life. 

So it is a great pleasure for me to sign this act 
in the presence of the Members of the Congress 
whose actions made this bill possible, and in the 
presence of a distinguished predecessor of mine, 
President Truman, who in his administration 
carried out the efforts to improve relations sub- 
stantially in this hemisphere. 


* For text of Act of Bogot&, see BULLETIN of Oct. 3, 
1960, p. 537. 











and universities, our teachers and students, our 
scientists and artists, our writers and thinkers—in 
short each manifestation of the diversity of the 
culture and tradition of our peoples. I think there 
are few people in the United States better quali- 
fied than Adlai Stevenson to examine and discuss 
all these possibilities. I am sure that his journey 
will contribute immeasurably to our preparations 
for the Montevideo conference and to the strength- 
ening of the inter-American system. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT, MAY 31 


Press release 356 dated May 31 


Ambassador Stevenson plans to depart on his 
previously announced trip to South America on 
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June 4. His tentative schedule of visits is as 
follows: Caracas June 4-6, Buenos Aires June 
6-9, Montevideo June 9-10, Rio de Janeiro or 
Brasilia June 10-12, Asuncién June 12-13, Santi- 
ago June 13-15, La Paz June 15-16, Lima June 
16-18, Quito June 18-19, Bogoté June 19-22, re- 
turning to Washington June 22. 
Accompanying Ambassador Stevenson on the 
trip will be: 
Ambassador Ellis O. Briggs 
Professor Lincoln Gordon 
Charles D. Cook, Deputy Counselor, U.S. Mission to United 
Nations 
Francis W. Carpenter, Director, News Services, U.S. Mis- 
sion to United Nations 
William Bradford, Program Officer, International Co- 
operation Administration 
Harvey R. Wellman, Director, Office of East Coast Affairs, 


Department of State 
Roxanne Eberlein, Ambassador Stevenson’s secretary. 


The Crisis and America’s Image 


by Roger W. Tubby 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs * 


Years ago, before I left Washington to edit a 
country daily in northern New York, someone put 
a sign on my office door at the Department of State. 
The sign said, “Crisis Every Half Hour.” Some 
days then that seemed no exaggeration, nor does 
it now. 

It is perhaps worth bearing in mind how 
difficult and full of crises the situation was in the 
late 1940’s. Italy and France were close to going 
Communist ; the Communist armed forces were at 
the very gates of Athens; Russian troops were 
holding Azerbaijan in northwest Iran; Russia was 
threatening seizure of the Turkish Districts of 
Kars and Ardahan; Tito was moving on Trieste; 
free Europe’s economy was shattered by war; Rus- 
sia seized Czechoslovakia and implacably refused 
to honor her pledges made at Yalta for free elec- 
tions in Poland and the Balkan States; Japan 
was broken, many of her industries in ruins; the 
Philippines was starting a difficult recovery after 
the ravages of war; the Indian subcontinent was 
in the heartrending convulsions of partition ; Latin 
America was caught in the sudden cutback of U.S. 


* Address made before the Eastern Labor Press Con- 
ference at Washington, D.C., on June 3 (press release 365). 
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war industry orders for her minerals and metals, 
fibers, rubber, and many other products—and in 
America we had our own severe readjustment prob- 
lems as millions of servicemen returned to civilian 
life. Then there was the blockade of Berlin, the 
sudden savage onslaught on south Korea. There 
were crises aplenty. They were met by the Greek- 
Turkish aid program, the Marshall plan, point 4, 
the creation of NATO and other defense alliances, 
by the Berlin airlift, by the hard and successful 
struggle to save south Korea. 

With respect to Europe, President Kennedy in 
Paris on Thursday said, “In many ways the ex- 
perience of Europe in the last 10 years has con- 
founded all of those who believed the tide of 
history was running against us.” 

Today we again have crises in many parts of the 
world. While this is no cause for despair, it is 
cause forconcern. Millions and millions of people 
want and insist on having better living conditions, 
and if the Communists can help them faster than 
we, or even if it only appears that the Communists 
can do so, many will turn to the Communists. 

President Kennedy in his Alianza para 
Progreso speech March 13th? said, 


. our unfulfilled task is to demonstrate to the entire 
world that man’s unsatisfied aspiration for economic prog- 
ress and social justice can best be achieved by free men 
working within a framework of democratic institutions. 


Communist-Bloc Activities 


The Communist powers claim, on the contrary, 
that their system will more efficiently satisfy man- 
kind’s unfulfilled aspirations. They claim that 
the balance of power has shifted in their favor. 
They boast of rapid economic, scientific, and mili- 
tary progress, conveniently ignoring the even 
greater strides taken by many of the nations of the 
free world. And, not satisfied with economic 
competition conducted on the basis of quality, 
price, and service, the Communists are engaged in 
skillful and ruthless efforts to undermine free gov- 
ernments, to create chaos wherever possible, to sub- 
vert or overrun free countries. Sabotage, for- 
geries, outrageous distortions of the truth are 
among the weapons used. In Laos and south 
Viet-Nam guerrilla warfare is also employed, 
together with terroristic murders of freely elected 
officials. Secret arms shipments are made to more 
and more areas. 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 
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Communist-bloc international broadcasting con- 
tinues to increase steadily in hours on the air and 
in range and effectiveness. There’s been a massive 
expansion in radio propaganda by Communist 
China during the iast year. Broadcasts to Africa 
by the Communist bloc as a whole almost doubled 
in 1960. 

Bloc educational exchanges with underdevel- 
oped countries show that Soviet exchanges were up 
50 percent in 1960, with emphasis especially on 
impressing and influencing students of under- 
developed or newly independent countries. There 
has been a steady flow of visits of high govern- 
ment officials between these countries and the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China. 

The most notable feature of Communist China’s 
“people’s diplomacy” has been the dramatic 
increase of so-called people-to-people contacts with 
African countries. At least 157 delegations from 
African and Near Eastern countries visited Red 
China last year compared to 42 in 1959, an increase 
of over 370 percent. 

Latin American delegations to Communist 
China increased from 37 in 1958 and 107 in 1959 
to 178 in 1960 (25 from Cuba alone). 

Almost one-half of the Asian delegations to visit 
Communist China during 1960 came from Japan ; 
there were 65 Japanese groups representing vari- 
ous political hues, economic interests, and “friend- 
ship” organizations. In 1959 there were only 29 
such groups. 

In the labor field Communists prefer, wherever 
practicable, to use propaganda media and tech- 
niques which insure the active participation of 
the largest possible number of people, regardless 
of efficiency or cost. Thus hundreds of “factory 
newspapers” and other local publications are pub- 
lished, often poorly edited and crudely mimeo- 
graphed, but nevertheless they are effective in 
appearing to be close to the interests of the 
workers. 

Communist successes in Cuba and Laos, the 
Gagarin circuit of the earth, growing Soviet 
military and economic power, psychological war- 
fare gains in some areas—all this no doubt is 
heady stuff for Communist leaders. 

But neither they, nor we, should forget that 
the free world possesses great resources, the 
greatest of all being our freedom. 

Yet if we do not marshal these resources effec- 
tively, if we do not move rapidly enough to meet 
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the aspirations of the peoples of the under- 
developed lands, if we do not strengthen our own 
economy and defenses, and if our major allies do 
not do likewise, then there will most likely be 
further attrition, further losses to the so-called 
“Democratic People’s Republics”—countries that 
are not democratic, do not belong to the peoples, 
and which are not republics. Parenthetically, if 
we resist them, their leaders call us warmongers; 
if we defend the right of neutrals to independence, 
we are charged with being provocative and im- 
perialistic. 


Success of Communist Propaganda 

Indeed, as we know, Communists do not recog- 
nize any “objective” or “eternal” truth; they con- 
sider words and thoughts as weapons, not as re- 
flections of reality; and they use lies, deception, 
suppression or distortion of facts as “normal” 
means in their struggle for power. Their propa- 
ganda is differentiated (1) on different levels and 
(2) according to different audiences. The sub- 
stantive contents of these differentiated propa- 
ganda messages may differ from, or directly 
contradict, each other, but their underlying pur- 
poses serve the same Communist cause. They 
have been fairly successful in this complicated 
and seemingly “self-refuting” orchestration of 
their propaganda because 

a. any specific audience receives only one type 
of propaganda message (e.g. the Indonesian peas- 
ant does not read what the Communists tell Rus- 
sian or Chinese peasants) ; 

b. most people have short memories and rarely 
notice that the Communists tell them today a story 
conflicting with their story of 6 months ago or 
that the Communists predicted a development last 
year which failed to materialize. For instance, 
the Communists predicted a depression in the 
USS. at the end of World War IT; 

c. only a fraction of the audiences reached by 
Communist propaganda is also reached by anti- 
Communist propaganda (which could expose these 
contradictions, false predictions, and other 
vulnerabilities) ; 

d.a large part of anti-Communist propa- 
ganda—and of free-world mass media in gen- 
eral—simply condemns communism as “bad” and 
does not turn Communist words against their 
authors, 
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Of course within every Communist country 
Communist propaganda enjoys an absolute and 
complete monopoly ; no newspaper can be printed, 
no broadcast can be made, no book can be pub- 
lished, no motion picture can be produced without 
the explicit permission of the Communist Party, 
given either directly or through the party- 
controlled Government apparatus. This insures 
that any item—whether news, feature, poem, mo- 
tion picture, or anything else—admitted into 
media channels reaches only the audiences chosen 
by party authority, at the time and especially in 
exactly the shape prescribed by that authority. 

I mention these things not because they are new 
to any of us but only as a reminder of the scope 
and effectiveness of the opposition we are up 
against. The czars of Russia and the emperors of 
the great Chinese dynasties were successful in their 
conquest of neighboring territories, but their 
operations were crude compared to those of their 
modern successors. 


The Future of Freedom 


The seeking for a true understanding between 
the Communist and the free world, a searching for 
a lessening of tension, the hope for an end of atom 
bomb testing, for disarmament, for joint efforts 
in eliminating the terrible scourges of sickness 
and hunger and illiteracy, for exploring space, 
for sharing of a myriad of scientific discoveries, 
including conversion of salt water to fresh water— 
all these things depend largely on recognition by 
Russia and Red China that, while no free-world 
nation today has territorial ambitions, the United 
States and its free-world allies will stand firm 
against Russian or Red Chinese efforts to domi- 
nate others. If they desist, we can then work 
together on programs of value to all. 

“This Nation is engaged in a long and exacting 
test of the future of freedom,” President Kennedy 
said in his address on urgent national needs,’ “a 
test which may well continue for decades to come. 
Our strength as well as our convictions have im- 
posed upon this Nation the role of leader in free- 
dom’s cause .... Weare not against any man, 
or any nation, or any system, except as it is hostile 
to freedom.” 

We believe that men should have a free choice— 


* For text, see H. Doc. 174, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 
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of government, of jobs, of religion. We believe in 
working to create, hard and disheartening though 
the task will be, a world of law and order by 
strengthening the U.N. and by working in co- 
operation with many nations in economic, health, 
and other agencies. 

But what we can do, how effectively we can 
carry out the revolutionary beliefs of our fore- 
fathers, whether we can help “those people in the 
huts and villages of half the globe struggling to 
break the bonds of mass misery”,* depends in great 
measure on our own understanding of the needs, 
our own willingness to sacrifice, the image we pre- 
sent to the world. 

So, as we face many crises, crises which to- 
gether challenge our survival, we do need in the 
United States to demonstrate what is meant by 
freedom—freedom for Negroes as well as Yankees, 
for Mexican-Americans as well as the Amish of 
Pennsylvania, for the workers in textile mills, for 
members of college faculties, or for clerks in 
stores on Main Street. 


Understanding the Issues 


And to do these things we should, all of us, 
understand clearly what the issues are. We must 
recognize especially how terribly damaging our 
remaining racial intolerance is to the image of 
America. 

You in the labor press do a tremendous job of 
informing your readers of problems between labor 
and management and of legislation of major con- 
cern to labor. I wonder, however, if you could not 
most usefully carry more general news, more news 
or comment especially on foreign affairs, possibly 
a column regularly of foreign affairs highlights. 
Would it be helpful to you—would you be inter- 
ested in briefings on foreign affairs problems, or 
in State Department releases or pamphlets, if 
you’re not already getting them? Our business 
is very much yours—how we carry it on, whether 
we represent your interests effectively, how for- 
eign aid will boost our economy, our job oppor- 
tunies, while helping others, even as our exports 
to Germany, France, and Great Britain soared 
during and following the Marshall plan. 

But most essential, it seems to me, is for us all 
in Government, in the press, to arouse our people 


* For text of President Kennedy’s inaugural address, see 
BuLteTIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
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from complacency about our situation. We can- 
not afford ignorance and apathy; we cannot, or 
certainly should not, if we aim to survive, turn 
our backs on poverty and injustice either at home 
or abroad. When Adlai Stevenson returned from 
Latin America last year he said, “If the free way 
of life does not help the many poor, it will never 
save the few rich.” We cannot or should not 
ignore what the Communists are doing in greatly 
expanded broadcasting, in distribution of maga- 
zines and books, in bringing African and Near 
Fastern and other students from underdeveloped 
countries to their schools and colleges. We ignore 
at our peril subversive activities around the world 
as in our unions or anywhere else in our own 
society. 

The seizure of Cuba by the Communists has 
shocked us in the United States, as the Red seizure 
of Czechoslovakia shocked Western Europe in 
1948. Whether Cuba’s loss, the plight of Laos and 
south Viet-Nam, the danger to Berlin—whether 
these things concern us deeply enough to get us 
moving as far and as fast as we should, depends 
really on our understanding of what is happening, 
our interest in the contest between dictatorship and 
freedom, our willingness to pool our resources and 
energies. 

We are already moving forward vigorously 
with the President’s programs, both those 
strengthening our domestic economy and our for- 
eign policy. Indeed a strong U.S. economy is an 
essential prerequisite for a successful foreign 
policy. An expanded and longer range foreign 
aid legislation is before Congress; * $500 million 
has already been approved for the Alianza para 
Progreso program for Latin America.* The Food- 
for-Peace and Peace Corps programs, both new 
and imaginative and needed in helping others 
abroad, have received strong support already 
among our people. So have Presidential pro- 
posals to strengthen our military and space pro- 
grams. We are moving forward once again, as we 
did in the forties. And we are working in far 
closer harmony and understanding with our allies 
around the world. 

The President in Vienna is seeking to find an 
acceptable and workable basis for improving re- 
lations with Russia. He will, however, make clear 


* See pp. 947 and 977. 
* See p. 971. 
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to Khrushchev our capacity and resolve to resist 
Communist aggression and subversion. 

This capacity and resolve, of course, depends 
on us all. We surely have what it takes if we’ll 
but use it. However, we hope that Mr. Khru- 
shchev will make possible peaceful solutions of 
world problems; that, instead of seeking to weaken 
or wreck the U.N. he will help strengthen it; that 
he will agree to disarmament with reliable in- 
spection and control machinery. 

If Russia and Red China will renounce im- 
perialism, which has happily gone out of fashion 
in the rest of the world, what marvelous oppor- 
tunities will then exist for them and all of us to 
work far more effectively against all forms of 
human misery and to move on to an age of achieve- 
ment in science, industry, the arts—an age far 
more productive than any we have known. 

Unfortunately, however, Russia and Red China 
are not likely to be as sensible as we would wish— 
at least not for some time, not until they are con- 
vinced by the propaganda of our acts, by the con- 
tinued demonstration of our strength, that their 
imperialism is costly and extremely hazardous. 
So we probably will have numerous other crises in 
the months and years immediately ahead. Some 
will be hard to handle, with no easy solutions, and 
innumerable suggestions as to what should be 
done. But we have surmounted problems before, 
as in the 1940’s, problems tough as any we face 
today. And we will do so again. 


Department Supports Desegregation 
in Interstate Bus Facilities 


Press release 359 dated June 1 

The following letter from Secretary Rusk to 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy is being filed 
by the Justice Department with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


May 29, 1961 


Dear Mr. Arrorney GENERAL: I wish to express 
to you the full support of the Department of State 
for the application made by the United States 
Government to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to effect desegregation of facilities related 
to interstate bus transportation. 

The efforts of the United States Government in 
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international affairs to build the kind of world we 
want to live in—with peace, prosperity, and justice 
for all—cannot be divorced from our ability to 
achieve those same purposes for all the people of 
our own country. The principles of racial equal- 
ity and non-discrimination are imperatives of the 
American society with its many racial strains. In 
the degree to which we ourselves practice those 
principles our voice will carry conviction in seek- 
ing national goals in the conduct of our foreign 
relations. 

Failures and shortcomings in conduct at home 
do indeed create embarrassment and difficulty in 
foreign relations. 
consideration that we ought to be giving full effect 
to the human-rights guaranties of our fundamental 
law because these are national principles enshrined 
in the United States Constitution. 

In the conduct of foreign affairs the Depart- 
ment of State encounters the problem of racial 
equality and observance of civil rights in a more 
narrow but very important sense with respect to 
the thousands of officials, students, business men, 
and travelers of all races and countries who come 
to this country. 

In the field of official relations, over half of the 
nearly 100 diplomatic missions now accredited to 
this Government, as well as probably the majority 
of those accredited to the United Nations, are from 
countries which are predominantly of the races of 
Asia and Africa, and represent the largest part of 
the world’s population. Diplomatic representa- 
tives have met varying difficulties and limitations 
in living and carrying out their functions in this 
country because of racially discriminatory laws 
and practices. Many of these difficulties are never 
officially drawn to the attention of the Department 
of State, but the hurt and resentments are never- 
theless lasting. On occasion, difficulties are of 
such a gross character as to call for investigation 
and official apologies, which, however, cannot 
correct the wrong. 

The problem as encountered by the Department 
of State is by no means limited to the reception 
and treatment of diplomatic representatives in the 
United States. It has arisen also in the case of 
persons coming to this country under international 
exchange programs. And it has occurred in the 
case of foreign visitors generally. Racial dis- 
crimination under local segregation laws or prac- 
tices is a barrier to the pursuit of our objectives 
in the exchange programs, and impairs the mutual 
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This flows naturally from the © 


benefits to be derived from travel in the United 
States by visitors from other countries. 

Incidents of this character have occurred in 
Washington and elsewhere. Apart from the em- 
barrassment created in our relations with coun- 
tries whose representatives and nationals are con- 
cerned—and far more important than any such 
embarrassment—this sort of incident gives the 
picture of a United States where racial discrimi- 
nation is accepted practice, where equal respect for 
the dignity of human beings is not accorded. 

American actions which fall short of the Con- 
stitutional standards safeguarding individual free- 
dom and dignity prejudice our position before the 
world. As has often been said, the United States 
is a government of law. It is founded on respect 
for the rights of all. I hope that the action which 
is now being sought will significantly advance the 
purpose of achieving non-discriminatory and equal 
treatment for all persons traveling in the United 
States. As we fulfill our ideals at home, we will 
be better able to secure the promise of an orderly 
and just world community. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk 


Coffee Study Group Designated 
Public International Organization 


AN EXECUTIVE ORDER’ 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1 of 
the International Organizations Immunities Act, approved 
December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 669), and having found that 
the United States participates in the Coffee Study Group 
within the meaning of said section 1, I hereby designate 
the Coffee Study Group as a public international organi- 
zation entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, and 
immunities conferred by the International Organizations 
Immunities Act. 

The designation of the Coffee Study Group as a public 
international organization within the meaning of the 
International Organizations Immunities Act shall not 
be deemed to abridge in any respect privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities which that organization may have ac- 
quired or may acquire by treaty or congressional action. 


Th 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
May 19, 1961. 


1 No. 10943 ; 26 Fed. Reg. 4419. 
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Draft of Foreign Aid Bill Sent 
to Congress by the President 


Following is the text of a letter from President 
Kennedy to Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. An identical letter was sent 
on the same day to Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the Senate. 


White House press release dated May 26 


May 26, 1961 


Dear Mr. Speaker: Transmitted herewith for 
consideration by the Congress is a draft of a bill * 
which would carry out the principal recommenda- 
tions set forth in my message on foreign aid of 
March 22, 1961.? 

The legislation is drafted to provide for aid to 
social and economic development under an Act for 
International Development and to provide for 
military assistance under an International Peace 
and Security Act. It is designed to provide the 
concepts, the means, and the organization for pro- 
grams of foreign aid attuned to the needs of the 
decade ahead. 

The Act for International Development seeks 
authorization for appropriations of $1.690 billion 
for four major purposes: 


a. To assist and support nations whose inde- 
pendence or stability depends upon such help and 
is important to our own security; 

b. To provide for our share in certain programs 
under multilateral auspices; 

ce. To provide grant assistance to less-developed 
countries primarily to assist in the development of 
their human resources; and 

d. Toestablish a Presidential Contingency Fund 
to meet the unpredictable exigencies with which 
we will doubtless be confronted during the forth- 
coming year. 


*xH.R. 7372 (S. 1983), 87th Cong., Ist sess. For a state- 
ment made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on May 31 by Secretary Rusk, see p. 947. 

? BULLETIN of Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 
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The Act for International Development also 
seeks authorization by the Congress to make loans, 
repayable in U.S. dollars, to promote the economic 
development of less-developed countries and areas 
with emphasis upon long-term plans and programs 
designed to develop economic resources and 
increase productive capacities. For this purpose 
I am asking the Congress for long-term authority 
in the form of public debt transactions which 
would make available for this purpose $900 million 
in Fiscal Year 1962 and $1.6 billion in each of the 
following four years. Additionally, repayments 
of previous foreign loans of about $300 million 
annually would be made available for development 
lending. Authority to make firm long-term com- 
mitments is of paramount importance. Real 
progress in economic development cannot be 
achieved by annual, short-term dispensations of 
aid and uncertainty as to future intentions. To 
make investments in economic development more 
effective, the terms and conditions of the invest- 
ment should be related to the establishment of 
sound long-term development plans and the 
achievement of specific targets. While the meth- 
ods proposed represent a departure from previous 
patterns in economic aid programs, they conform 
to the traditional techniques of numerous other 
governmental operations. These methods are 
essential to our new approach to development 
assistance and to the effectiveness of that approach. 

The International Peace and Security Act will 
continue the program of military assistance which 
constitutes an integral part of our whole security 
and defense posture. It is essential that this pro- 
gram be maintained and continued in the present 
international climate. Appropriations will be 
sought to provide for the United States’ share of 
maintaining forces that already exist, to complete 
undertakings initiated in earlier years, to give 
increased emphasis to internal security, and to 
provide for a limited and selected modernization 
of forces in areas under particular duress. I en- 
visage a continuous review and assessment of the 
needs for military assistance around the world 
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and continuing discussions with our allies and as- 
sociated nations to determine the extent to which 
expenditures for defense can safely be lessened. 
Such adjustments necessarily may not be accom- 
plished overnight, and, in any case, neither we 
nor our allies can afford a relaxation in the main- 
tenance of an effective collective deterrent to 
armed aggression. The increasing problems of 
internal security with which we are confronted 
reflect an expanded utilization of the technique 
of indirect subversion which demands new and 
more vigorous counter measures if the spread of 
international communism is to be prevented. As- 
sisting developing countries to create and main- 
tain an environment of security and stability is 
essential to their more rapid social, economic, and 
political progress. 

The achievement of our goals requires effective 
organizational arrangements to execute these pro- 
grams. In this regard, Section 604 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1960 placed two requirements 
upon the President: (1) To have a study made 
of the functions of, and the degree of coordination 
among, agencies engaged in foreign economic ac- 
tivities, with a view to providing the most 
effective means for the formulation and imple- 
mentation of United States foreign economic 
policies and (2) to include in his presentation 
of the fiscal year 1962 mutual security program 
to the Congress his findings and recommendations 
resulting from that study. 

To fulfill the first requirement, at the request of 
the President the Bureau of the Budget conducted 
a study of the existing situation and prepared a 
descriptive and analytical staff report. That re- 
port and the results of studies initiated by this 
administration have been available to executive 

branch officials concerned with foreign economic 
affairs. The recommendations which follow con- 
stitute my response to the second requirement. 

My decisions on foreign affairs organization 
are predicated on the following principles: 

First, authority for the conduct of activities 
which advance our foreign policy objectives 
should be vested in the President or other officials 
primarily concerned with foreign affairs. 

Second, international activities of domestic 
agencies should be clearly either (i) necessary ex- 
tensions of their normal domestic missions or (ii) 
undertaken on behalf of and in support of pro- 
grams and objectives of the appropriate foreign 
affairs agencies. 
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These guidelines are particularly. important for 
our foreign development assistance program. 
Domestic agencies can and should make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the success of this pro- 
gram, and I will expect the foreign affairs agencies 
to make maximum use of their resources, skills, 
and experience. 

My proposals for the organization and coordi- 
nation of foreign aid are based also on the con- 
cepts and principles set forth in my March 22 
message to the Congress—specifically, the critical 
necessity for unified administration and operation 
of foreign development assistance activities car- 
ried out in accordance with integrated country 
plans. These proposals will be put into effect by 
appropriate executive action. 


Foreign Assistance Programs 


Responsibility and authority for the formula- 
tion and execution of the foreign development aid 
programs will be assigned to a single agency— 
the Agency for International Development— 
within the Department of State. It will replace 
the International Cooperation Administration and 
the Development Loan Fund, which will be 
abolished. The new agency—AID—will be 
headed by an Administrator of Under Secretary 
rank reporting directly to the Secretary of State 
and the President. The internal organization of 
AID will be geographically focused to give opera- 
tional meaning to the country plan concept. 
Thus, the line of authority will run from the Ad- 
ministrator to the Assistant Administrators head- 
ing four regional bureaus and, through the Am- 
bassadors, to the chiefs of AID missions overseas. 
The four Assistant Administrators will be equal in 
rank to the geographical Assistant Secretaries of 
State and will work closely with them. 

The proposed rank of the AID Administrator 
and the relationship between AID and other ele- 
ments of the Department of State highlight a 
fundamental fact: Economic development assist- 
ance can no longer be subordinated to, or viewed 
simply as a convenient tool for meeting, short-run 
political objectives. This is a situation we can ill 
afford when long-range, self-sustained economic 
growth of less developed nations is our goal. De- 
velopment assistance, therefore, must—and shall— 
take its place as a full partner in the complex of 
foreign policy. 

The new agency will develop the full potential 
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of the use of agricultural commodities as an in- 
strument of development assistance. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will continue its active role 
in respect to commodity availability, the disposal 
of surplus stocks, international marketing, and 
the relationship of domestic agricultural produc- 
tion to world food needs. In view of the inter- 
relationship of domestic agricultural products and 
their use for foreign policy purposes, I shall rely 
on the Director of the food-for-peace program, 
Mr. George McGovern, to advise me in the formu- 
lation of policies for the constructive use of our 
agricultural abundance as well as to assist in the 
overall coordination of the program. 

The Peace Corps, too, has a special significance 
in our international development efforts.’ It will 
continue as an agency within the Department of 
State, and its Director will have the rank of As- 
sistant Secretary of State. The Secretary of State 
will establish arrangements to assure that Peace 
Corps activities are consistent and compatible with 
the country development assistance plans. These 
arrangements will assure that the Peace Corps 
activities and AID programs are brought into 
close relation and at the same time preserve the 
separate identity and the unique role and mission 
of the Peace Corps. 

The principal assignments of authority for the 
administration of military assistance are satis- 
factory and will remain unchanged. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has operational responsibility for 
approved programs. In recognition of the fact 
that military assistance should clearly serve the 
foreign policy objectives and commitments of the 
United States, the Secretary of State provides 
continuous supervision and general direction of 
the program, including the determination as to 
whether there should be a program for a country 
and the value of that program. 


Trade, Aid, and Foreign Economic Policy 

The self-help efforts of less developed nations, 
together with coordinated external assistance from 
economically advanced nations, must be coupled 
with a constructive approach in dealing with in- 
ternational commodity problems and barriers to 
international trade. Each of these approaches is 
needed if the goals of economic growth and sta- 
bility are to be reached. 


* See p. 980. 
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The relationship of trade, aid, and other aspects 
of foreign economic policies involve the interests 
of many agencies of Government, particularly 
when both foreign and domestic economic con- 
siderations are an issue. It is, therefore, essential 
that interagency consultation and coordination be 
as meaningful and productive as possible and that 
the Secretary of State become the focal point of 
responsibility for the coordination of foreign 
economic policies. With these requirements in 
mind, I abolished the Council on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, which had been chaired by a Special 
Assistant to the President. I have assigned the 
functions of the Council to the Secretary of State. 
I shall expect him—in facilitating executive 
branch coordination—to choose whatever mecha- 
nisms he finds appropriate, including the forma- 
tion of interagency working groups. This 
assignment will strengthen the affirmative leader- 
ship role of the Secretary of State in the develop- 
ment and integration of foreign economic 
policies. I have every confidence that the views of 
agencies concerned will be brought to bear on such 
matters early and fully. 


Role of Chiefs of United States Diplomatic Missions 


The ambassador, as representative of the Presi- 
dent and acting on his behalf, bears ultimate re- 
sponsibility for activities of the United States in 
the country to which he is accredited. His au- 
thority will be commensurate with his major re- 
sponsibilities. Presidential action has already 
been taken to strengthen the role of our ambas- 
sadors, and further executive action is being un- 
dertaken to clarify their responsibility and 
authority. 

In light of the above recommendations and in 
the earnest hope and expectation that the United 
States will meet its challenges and responsibilities 
in this decade of development in a forthright, 
affirmative manner which can engender the respect 
and cooperation of the community of free nations, 
I urge the early consideration and enactment of 
this legislative proposal. 

Respectfully yours, 


Joun F. Kennepy 
The Honorable Sam Raysurn, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Bill attached 





President Proposes Legislation 
for Establishing Peace Corps 


Following is the text of a letter from President 
Kennedy to Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
Senate. An identical letter was sent on the same 
day to Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


White House press release dated May 31 
May 30, 1961 

Dear Mr. Presipent: I have the honor to trans- 
mit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 
a legislative proposal’ to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Peace Corps in fiscal year 1962, as 
I recommended on March 1, 1961.2 Enactment of 
this legislation will provide authority for the re- 
cruitment, training, and service overseas of Ameri- 
can men and women whose skills and knowledge 
can contribute in a most valuable and practical 
way to the achievement of social and economic 
development goals of developing countries. 

Simultaneously with my Special Message to the 
Congress of March 1, I directed the undertaking of 
a Peace Corps pilot program to serve as a source 
of information and experience in formulating 
plans for a more permanent organization. The 
Peace Corps has already announced projects to be 
undertaken in Tanganyika, Colombia, and the 
Philippines, and others will be announced soon. 
Progress and planning to date has confirmed that 
there is a genuine and immediate need in many 
parts of the world for skilled manpower which 
the Peace Corps will be able to furnish. More- 
over, the governments and peoples of many devel- 
oping countries have enthusiastically received the 
idea of a Peace Corps. 

Americans as well are responding to this op- 
portunity to serve their country. More than 8,500 
Peace Corps Volunteer Questionnaires have been 
returned, and additional questionnaires are being 
received at a rate of more than 100 every day. 

This legislative proposal requests that Congress 
authorize $40 million for this program for the 
fiscal year 1962. This should enable the Peace 
Corps to have 500-1,000 volunteers abroad by the 


*§. 2000 (H.R. 7500), 87th Cong., 1st sess. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 20, 1961, p. 401. 


end of this calendar year, to have approximately 
2,700 abroad or in training by June 1962 and to 
provide for the training during the summer of 
1962 of volunteers expected to be enrolled in June 
and July 1962. 

Under the proposed legislation volunteers will 
receive a living allowance and subsistence adequate 
to maintain a modest standard of living overseas. 
In addition, their health is carefully provided for. 
In return for service, each volunteer will receive 
a modest monthly payment which, in most cases, 
will be accumulated to be paid upon the termina- 
tion of his duty. 

I have further requested the Secretary of State 
to establish arrangements to assure that Peace 
Corps activities are consistent and compatible with 
country development assistance plans. These ar- 
rangements will assure that the Peace Corps and 
the Agency for International Development pro- 
grams are brought into close relationship, while at 
the same time preserving the separate identity and 
unique role of the Peace Corps. 

The Peace Corps offers a special and timely 
opportunity to put dedicated Americans to work 
for the cause of world peace and human under- 
standing. Therefore, I urge the early considera- 
tion and enactment by the Congress of the 
proposal. 

Respectfully yours, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


The Honorable Lynpon B. Jonson 
President of the United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


Bill attached 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


87th Congress, 1st Session 


Establishment of the Caribbean Organization. Hearing 
before the Subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. April 20,1961. 22 pp. 

International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution 
of the Seas by Oil—1961. Hearing before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on Ex. C, 86th Congress, 
2d session. April 25,1961. 34 pp. 

Establishing an Office of International Travel and Tour- 
ism in the Department of Commerce. Report to accom- 
pany H.R. 4614. H. Rept. 323. May 1, 1961. 15 pp. 

Importation of Certain Articles for Religious Purposes. 
Report to accompany H.R. 4449. H. Rept. 383. May 10, 
1961. 3 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Adjourned During May 1961 


U.N. ECOSOC Social Commission: 13th Session . 

ITU Administrative Council: 16th Session. . . ro 

GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade . 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 16th Session . 

U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. 

5th ICAO Meeting on Personnel Licensing/Aviation Medicine . : 

U.N. Commission on Sovereignty Over Natural Wealth and 
Resources: 3d Session. 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Party 
on Electronic Data-Processing Machines. 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on International Commodity Trade: 
9th Session. 

NATO/SHAPE Medical Committee. . . 

ICEM Executive Committee: 17th Session. . 

Intergovernmental Committee on Civil Liability for Nuclear 
Damage. 

14th International Cannes Film Festival. . 

U.N. ECLA Committee on Trade: 3d Session. . - 

U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America: 9th Session . 

NATO Ministerial Council. . he Rage 

FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Committee: 3d Session . 

ILO Inland Transport Committee: 7th Session. . 

UPU Consultative Committee on Postal Studies: Steering Com- 
mittee of the Management Council. 

Permanent Commission of the International Fisheries Convention 
1946: 9th Meeting. 

Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission: 3d Meeting . 

NATO Planning Board for Ocean Shipping: 13th — 

ICEM Council: 14th Session . ; 

WMO Executive Committee: 13th Session 

NATO Science Committee . 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Con- 
struction of Vehicles. 

International Rubber Study Group Management Committee: 67th 
Meeting. 

GATT Contracting Parties: 18th Session ‘ 

U.N. ECE Working Group of Trade Experts. . 

FAO Preparatory Meeting on the Creation of a Consultative F ishery 
Body in West Africa. 

Consultative Committee of the Union of Paris for Protection of 
Industrial Property. 

UPU Executive and Liaison Committee . ; 

PAHO Executive Committee: 43d Meeting ah a a ae ee 

International Cotton Advisory Committee: 20th Plenary Meeting. 

UNESCO/ECA Conference of African States on the Development 
of Education in Africa. 

GATT Committee on Market Disruption 

FAO Group on Citrus Fruits: 2d Session . 

FAO Group on Grains: 6th Session . 

Executive Committee of the Program ‘of the U.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees: 5th Session. 

CENTO Scientific Council. . 

aay os Working Group of Experts on the Carriage of Dangerous 

oods. 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, May 25, 1961. 


New York . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
New York. 


Montreal 
New York. 


Rome. . 
New York 


Pers. . 
Geneva . 
Vienna 


Cannes 
Santiago. 
Santiago. 
Oslo 
Rome. 
Geneva . 
Paris . 


Copenhagen . 


heer F 
London 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
rare. . 
Geneva . 


London. . 


Geneva . . 
Geneva 
Dakar, Senegal . 


Geneva . . 


Bern ... apt 
Washington ‘ 
Tokyo .. 
Addis Ababa. 


Geneva . 
Rome. 
Rome . 
Geneva . 


Tehran 
London . 


Apr. 17—May 5 
Apr. 22—May 20 
Apr. 24—May 5 
Apr. 24—May 12 


’ Apr. 24-May 26 


Apr. 25-May 12 
Apr. 25-May 25 


Apr. 26-May 2 
May 1-16 


May 2-3 
May 3-10 
May 3-12 


May 3-16 
May 4-9 

May 4-17 
May 8-10 
May 8-11 
May 8-19 
May 9-10 


May 9-12 


May 9-13 
May 9-13 
May 11-19 
May 11-31 
May 15-16 
May 15-17 


May 15-19 


May 15-19 
May 15-19 
May 15-20 


May 15-20 


May 15-20 
May 15-22 
May 15-23 
May 15-25 


May 17-18 
May 18-29 
May 18-29 
May 25-31 


May 29-31 
May 29-31 


Following is a list of abbreviations: CENTO, 


Central Treaty Organization; ECA Economic Commission for Africa; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECLA, 
Economie Commission for Latin America; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization ; ICEM, 





Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, International Labor Organization; IMCO, Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; NATO, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization; PAHO, Pan American Health Organization; SHAPE, Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
Europe; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, 
United Nations Children’s Fund; UPU, Universal Postal Union; WHO, World Health Organization; WMO, World 


Meteorological Organization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings— Continued 


Conference on Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests (resumed 


March 21). 
5th Round of GATT Tariff Negotiations 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Working Party 


Oct. 31, 1958- 


Sept. 1, 1960- 
May 15- 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Nanaimo, British Columbia 


on Oceanography of the Committee on Biology and Research. 


International Conference for the Settlement of the Laotian Ques- 


tion. 
GATT Tariff Negotiations with Greece 
UNESCO Executive Board: 59th Session 
ITU European VHF/UHF Broadcasting Conference 
WHO Executive Board: 28th Session 
ILO Governing Body: 149th Session 
International Sugar Council: 10th Session 
FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 34th Session 
——em Lead and Zinc Study Group: Special 
yroup. 


Geneva 


Working 





U.S. Delegation Reports 
on 18th Session of GATT 


Press release 339 dated May 22 


The Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) concluded 
their 18th session at Geneva on May 19. At this 
meeting, which began May 15, forty-three coun- 
tries participated in the work of the Contracting 
Parties. In addition a large number of newly in- 
dependent countries, which are in process of decid- 
ing on the question of their future participation in 
the agreement, attended as observers. 

Principal matters affecting the expansion of in- 
ternational trade discussed at the meeting were: 
plans for a ministerial meeting to be held in late 
November; tariff negotiations, the second phase 
of which is now scheduled to start on May 29;? a 
new program for offering technical assistance in 
the commercial policy field to newly independent 
countries; the new arrangements recently con- 
cluded in connection with Finland’s association 
with the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA) ; efforts to accelerate the removal of im- 
port restrictions; and the admission of Sierra 
Leone to the ranks of the Contracting Parties. 


Finnish Association With EFTA 


Finnish association with EFTA was supported 
by the United States as a significant and welcome 
development. It will offer Finland scope for 


* For an announcement of the meeting, see BULLETIN of 
May 29, 1961, p. 832. 
* Tbid., June 12, 1961, p. 988. 


strengthening her economy and for developing 
traditional ties with her Scandinavian neighbors, 
as well as with other members of EFTA. The 
agreement bringing about this association gen- 
erally follows the lines of the Stockholm Conven- 
tion, establishing the EFTA, and has been referred 
to a working party for further examination. 

In presenting this agreement to the Contracting 
Parties, Finland drew attention, however, to a 
trade agreement concluded with the Soviet Union 
under which Finland will gradually extend free 
entry to Soviet goods, though like treatment is not 
to be extended to other countries outside the 
EFTA. It was generally agreed that this action 
conflicts directly with the most fundamental obli- 
gation of the General Agreement, namely the com- 
mitment to conduct commercial relations with one 
another on the general basis of equality of treat- 
ment, or nondiscrimination. As concerns tariffs 
this “most-favored-nation principle” means that, 
with certain exceptions including special arrange- 
ments which create thoroughgoing customs unions 
or free-trade areas, the trade of each contracting 
party is to be treated no less favorably than that of 
any other country. The Fenno-Soviet agreement 
is a clear violation of this fundamental obligation, 
since Soviet goods will eventually enjoy tariff 
treatment far more favorable than goods of other 
countries. 

The United States and other countries expressed 
serious concern with this deviation from the most- 
favored-nation principle but took no immediate 
stand on what their ultimate attitude might be. 
It was agreed that the matter would be given 
further consideration at the 19th session. 
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Ministerial Meeting Arranged 

The most important decision of the session was 
to convene next fall a meeting of officials in the 
trade policy field at the ministerial level. Over 
the past 3 years the countries associated in the 
work of the General Agreement have been work- 
ing on a program to attack three major problems 
within the field of governmental barriers to trade. 

First, it is widely felt that tariffs remain an im- 
portant obstacle to the expansion of trade. 
Second, the ministers will be expected to address 
themselves to ways of finding a coordinated ap- 
proach to the problem of excessive tariff and non- 
tariff protection in agriculture. Preliminary work 
in this field indicates that both tariff and non- 
tariff barriers to agricultural trade have widely 
impaired benefits expected from the agreement. 
Third, the time has come for policy-level attention 
to the problem of lowering barriers encountered 
by less developed countries in the expansion of 
their international trade. Since, to a large extent, 
these three major problems are interconnected, the 
ministerial meeting offers an opportunity for ac- 
tion on a broad front. 


Technical Assistance for Newly Independent 
Countries 

A start was made at this session in affording 
newly independent countries assistance in the 
development of sound trade policies. The Con- 
tracting Parties agreed that, upon request from a 
newly independent state, the Executive Secretary 
should take appropriate action to furnish quali- 
fied technicians or technical advice. This could 
mean undertaking to train officials and offering 
them the benefit of the secretariat’s experience in 
trade policy problems. Or it could mean sending 
a mission to study a country’s trade problems and 
submitting to it a comprehensive report with 
recommendations. 


Action on Import Restrictions 


Reports were made to the Contracting Parties 
on consultations which the United States initiated 
with Italy and France on their remaining import 
restrictions. The United States was able to express 
satisfaction with new liberalization steps to be 
taken shortly by Italy and hoped that additional 
action to eliminate quantitative import restrictions 
would be announced in the near future. In dis- 
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cussing the consultation with France the United 
States observed that, while it found encourage- 
ment in the relaxation of French import restric- 
tions over the past 6 months, there was still much 
to be done in liberalizing imports of agricultural 
commodities. 

The session also approved reports of the Com- 
mittee on Balance of Payments Restrictions on the 
consultations held with five countries (Ceylon, 
Chile, Indonesia, South Africa, and Turkey). 


Admission of Sierra Leone to the GATT 


With the admission of Sierra Leone the number 
of full contracting parties was raised to 39. 


Discussion of External Tariff of EEC 


There was considerable debate on the trade dif- 
ficulties which some contracting parties, particu- 
larly the less developed countries, believe will be 
created by the common external tariff of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and the trade advan- 
tage resulting from the association of the overseas 
territories with the EEC. 


Other Business 


The Contracting Parties also welcomed the an- 
nouncement that six signatories to the Montevideo 
Treaty establishing the Latin American Free 
Trade Area had deposited instruments of ratifi- 
cation on May 2, 1961. 

The Contracting Parties disposed of a number 
of other items of business concerning the renegoti- 
ation of certain tariff concessions, reports by 
Australia and South Africa on the extent to which 
they have taken advantage of waivers of particular 
GATT obligations granted by the Contracting 
Parties, a convention for the temporary importa- 
tion of professional equipment, a trade problem 
raised by New Zealand on the dislocation of the 
United Kingdom butter market, and administra- 
tive matters dealing with the GATT budget and 
secretariat personnel. 


Composition of U.S. Delegation 

The chairman of the U.S. delegation was Theo- 
dore J. Hadraba, Director, Office of International 
Trade, Department of State. The vice chairman 
was Harold P. Macgowan, special assistant to the 
director, Office of Economic Affairs, Bureau of 
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Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
Carl D. Corse, U.S. Minister and representative on 
the GATT Council of Representatives, was special 
adviser to the delegation. Other members of the 
U.S. delegation were drawn from the Departments 
of State, Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor. 


International Fisheries Commission 
Meets at Washington 


The Department of State announced on June 1 
(press release 357) that Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall would welcome the delegates at 
the opening session of the 11th meeting of the 
International Commission for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries, on June 5 in the international 
conference suite of the Department of State. The 
first half-hour of the session was open to the gen- 
eral public. 

The International Commission for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries is engaged in planning and 
coordinating programs of fisheries research which 
are carried out by the fisheries agencies of the 
member governments in the northwest Atlantic 
Ocean. Its meetings are largely devoted to reports 
and discussion of current research and plans for 
future years. In addition, from time to time the 
Commission recommends to governments the 
adoption of regulations for certain fisheries of the 
area, for purposes of conservation of the resources. 
The Commission is composed of one to three Com- 
missioners from each contracting government and 
meets annually at Halifax, Nova Scotia, its head- 
quarters, or at some other place in North America 
or Europe. 

Member countries of the Commission are 
Canada, Denmark, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, and United States. Observers 
are expected to attend from the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, the other 
international fisheries commissions of which the 
United States is a member, the International 
Council for the Exploration of the Sea, and the 
Government of Poland. The meeting will be in 
session through June 10. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


Economic and Social Council 


Social Commission. Proposals for concerted international 
action in the field of urbanization. Memorandum by 
the Secretary-General. E/CN.5/351. February 14, 
1961. 20 pp. 

Evaluation of selected aspects of United Nations tech- 
nical assistance activities in the social field. Report 
by the Secretary-General. E/CN.5/350. February 14, 
1961. 60 pp. and annex. 

List of national parks and equivalent reserves. Report 
by the Secretary-General. E/3436. February 15, 1961. 


301 pp. 

Social Commission. International definition and measure- 
ment of levels of living. Progress report by the Secre- 
tary-General. E/CN.5/353. February 17, 1961. 32 pp. 

Economic development of underdeveloped countries. 
Work programme on industrialization. Progress report 
submitted by the Secretary-General. E/3446, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1961, 12 pp.; Corr. 1, March 18, 1961, 1 p. 

Main UNICEF trends in 1960. Report by the Executive 
Director of the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
E/3442. February 24,1961. 29 pp. and annexes I-III. 

Long-range programme of concerted international action 
in the field of housing. Proposals for the considera- 
tion by a group of experts of certain aspects of the 
long-range programme. Memorandum by the Secre- 
tary-General. E/CN.5/355. February 27, 1961. 9 pp. 

The applicability of community development to urban 
areas. Report by the Secretary-General. E/CN.5/356. 
February 27, 1961. 53 pp. 

Development of international travel and tourism. Ad- 
dendum. Tabulation of answers to the questionnaire. 
E/3488/Add. 1. February 27, 1961. 113 pp. 

Strengthening the work of the United Nations in the 
social field. Implementation of General Assembly reso- 
lution 1892 (XIV). Report by the Secretary-General. 
E/CN.5/357. March 2, 1961. 22 pp. 

Development of international travel and tourism. Note 
by the Secretary-General. E/3438. March 6, 1961. 
24 pp. 

Progress made by the United Nations in the social field 
during the period 1 January 1959-31 December 1960, 
and proposals for the programme of work 1961-1963. 
Report by the Secretary-General. E/CN.5/358. March 
6, 1961. 84 pp. 

Report on the world social situation with special refer- 
ence to the problem of balanced social and economic 
development. E/CN.5/346. March 9, 1961. 229 pp. 

Report on the world social situation. Planning for social 
and economic development in Puerto Rico. E/CN.5/ 
346/Add. 2. March 2, 1961. 45 pp. and appendixes 
A and B. 

Freedom of information. Special report of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. Note by the Secretary-General. 
E/3453. March 17, 1961. 13 pp. 

Report on the world social situation. Conclusions and 
Recommendations. Note by the Secretary-General. 
E/CN.5/361. March 23, 1961. 10 pp. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain libraries in the United States. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Done at 
Geneva September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 
26,1952. TIAS 2487. 

Application to: Territory of Papua and Trust Territory 
of New Guinea, May 3, 1961. 

Aviation 

Convention on international civil aviation. Done at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force April 4, 
1947. TIAS 1591. 


Adherences deposited: Dahomey and Niger, May 29, 
1961. 


Law of the Sea 


Optional protocol of signature concerning the compulsory 
settlement of disputes. Done at Geneva April 29, 1958." 
Signature: Malaya, May 1, 1961. 


Shipping 


Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
Entered into force March 17, 1958. TIAS 4044. 
Acceptances deposited: Cameroun, May 1, 1961; Mauri- 

tania, May 8, 1961. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention with six 
annexes. Done at Geneva December 21, 1959. En- 
tered into force January 1, 1961.’ 

Ratifications deposited: Morocco, April 5, 1961; Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, April 10, 1961. 
Accession deposited: Malagasy, May 11, 1961. 

Radio regulations, with appendixes, annexed to the inter- 
national telecommunication convention, 1959. Done at 
Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered into force May 
1, 1961. 

Notifications of approval: Malaya, March 13, 1961; 
Lebanon, March 16, 1961; Denmark, March 28, 1961; 
China, March 31, 1961. 


Trade and Commerce 


Protocol amending preamble and parts II and III of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1955. Entered into force in part 
October 7, 1957. TIAS 3930. 

Entry into force for modifications indicated in sub- 
paragraph 8(c): February 15, 1961. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1959, with annex. 
Opened for signature at Washington April 6 through 
24, 1959. Entered into force July 16, 1959, for part I 
and parts III to VIII, and August 1, 1959, for part II. 
TIAS 4302. 

Accession deposited: Costa Rica, June 2, 1961. 


? Not in force. 
? Not in force for the United States. 
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BILATERAL 


Ivory Coast 


Agreement providing for the furnishing of economic, tech- 
nical, and related assistance. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Abidjan May 17, 1961. Entered into force 
May 17, 1961. 


Sierra Leone 


General agreement for a program of economic, technical, 
and related assistance. Signed at Freetown May 5, 
1961. Entered into force May 5, 1961. 


Spain 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701- 
1709), with exchange of notes. Signed at Madrid May 
22, 1961. Entered into force May 22, 1961. 


Turkey 


Amendment to the agreement of June 10, 1955 (TIAS 
3320), for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington April 27, 1961. 
Entered into force: May 31, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Confirmations 


The Senate on May 29 confirmed the following 
nominations: 

John S. Badeau to be Ambassador to the United Arab 
Republic. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 374 dated June 8.) 

Thomas S. Estes to be, Ambassador to the Republic of 
Upper Volta. (For biographic details, see Department 
of State press release 376 dated June 9.) 

Parker T. Hart, now Ambassador to the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, to serve concurrently as Minister to the 
Kingdom of Yemen. 


Designations 


Saxton Bradford as Director, Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. (For biographic details, see De- 
partment of State press release 358 dated June 1.) 

Mrs. Katie Louchheim as Consultant on Women’s Ac- 
tivities and Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, effective May 14. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 353 dated 
May 29.) 


Appointments 


Theodore Tannenwald, Jr., as Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State, effective May 31. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 361 dated 
June 2.) 











PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of Siate. 


The Newly Independent Nations - Cambodia. Pub. 7040. 
Far Eastern Series 98. 4 pp. 5¢. 

The Newly Independent Nations - Guinea. Pub. 7069. 
African Series 4. 6 pp. 5¢. 

The Newly Independent Nations - Burma. 
Far Eastern Series 102. 6 pp. 10¢. 

Zach leaflet is one of a series of fact sheets designed to 
give the public background information on the people and 
the countries of the newly independent nations. 


Pub. 7114. 


American Foreign Policy, Current Documents, 1957. 
Pub. 7101. xlii, 1713 pp. $5.25 (buckram). 


An annual, one-volume collection of the principal mes- 
sages, addresses, statements, reports, and certain of the 
diplomatic notes exchanged and treaties made in a given 
calendar year which indicate the scope, goals, and im- 
plementation of the foreign policy of the United States. 


Aspects of Foreign Aid. Pub. 7139. Far Eastern Series 
104. 14 pp. 10¢. 

This pamphlet contains the text of an address given by 
Arthur Z. Gardiner, Director U.S. Operations Mission in 
Viet-Nam before the Saigon Rotary Club on September 22, 
1960. 

Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4644. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement with Brazil, amending the agreement of De- 
cember 31, 1956, as corrected and amended. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Washington December 29, 1960. En- 
tered into force December 29, 1960. 


Atomic Energy—European Atomic Energy Community 
(EURATOM). TIAS 4650. 28 pp. 15¢. 

Additional agreement with the European Atomic Energy 
Community (EURATOM) signed at Washington and New 
York June 11, 1960; entered into force July 25, 1960. And 
related Exchange of notes—Signed at Brussels November 
29, 1960, and January 17, 1961. 


Defense, Operations in Libya. TIAS 4654. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Understanding with Libya, relating to the agreement of 
September 9, 1954. Signed at Tripoli June 30, 1960. En- 
tered into force June 30, 1960. 


Grant for Nuclear Research and Training Equipment and 
Materials. TIAS 4655. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement with Israel. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Tel Aviv October 19, 1960, and at Jerusalem December 19, 
1960. Entered into force December 19, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4656. 7 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement with the Republic of Korea. Signed at Seoul 
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December 28, 1960. Entered into force December 28, 1960. 
With exchange of notes. 


Defense: United States-Danish Committee on Greenland 
Projects. TIAS 4657. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement with Denmark. Exchange of Notes—Signed 
at Washington December 2, 1960. Entered into force 
December 2, 1960. 


Mutual Defense Assistance: Extension of Loan of Ves- 
sels. TIAS 4658. 3pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Republic of Korea. Exchange of notes— 


Signed at Seoul October 28 and November 4, 1960. En- 
tered into force November 4, 1960. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 29-June 4 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to May 29 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 336 and 339 
of May 22. 


No. Date Subject 


*351 5/29 U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 

7352 5/29 Williams: National Trade Union Con- 
ference on Civil Rights. 

*353 5/29 Mrs. Louchheim designated consult- 
ant on women’s activities and Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs (biographic 
details). 

854 5/31 Rusk: Act for International Develop- 
ment and International Peace and 
Security Act. 

*355 5/31 Cultural exchange (Ceylon). 

856 5/31 Ambassador Stevenson’s trip to South 
America. 

357 6/1 International Commission for North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries (rewrite). 

*358 6/1 Bradford designated director, Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
(biographic details). 

Rusk: letter to Attorney General on 
desegregation of interstate bus trans- 
portation facilities. 

*360 6/2 Freeman sworn in as Ambassador to 

Colombia (biographic details). 

*361 6/2 Tannenwald named to coordinate for- 
eign assistance presentation (bio- 
graphic details). 

London talks on Caribbean air routes 
(rewrite). 

McGhee: “Women and the Goal of 
World Community.” 

Cleveland’s trip to Canada and Europe 
(rewrite). 

Tubby: Eastern Labor Press Con- 
ference. 


359 6/1 


862 6/2 
1363 6/3 
364 6/3 
365 6/3 


* Not printed here. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


AN ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


FISCAL YEAR 1962 
A SUMMARY PRESENTATION 


This 189-page volume describes in detail the new foreign aid pro- 
gram which President Kennedy outlined in his Message to the Con- 
gress, March 22, 1961. 

Part I of this volume reviews the evolution of the U.S. foreign aid 
programs, the needs of the less developed countries, and the premises 
of the new International Development program; Part II outlines the 
“Requirements of Development”; Part III describes the “Tools for 
Action” required under this program; Part IV deals with the Agency 
for International Development; Part V covers the “Mobilizing of 
Free-World Contributions”; and Part VI discusses the effect of U.S. 
programs of economic assistance on the United States domestic 
economy. This publication contains charts, graphs, and an Appendix 
on the increased economic and technical assistance of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc to the less developed countries. 

Publication No. 7205 75 cents 


A NEW PROGRAM FOR 
A DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT 
FOR UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS OF THE WORLD 
This 39-page pamphlet, which contains illustrations and charts, 


presents in question-and-answer form the important facts about the 
new foreign aid program. 


Publication No. 7190 25 cents 


ce 


Order Form Please send me copies of— 
C]} AN ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, Fiscal Year 1962, A 
To: Supt. of Documents Summary Presentation 
Govt. Printing Office C A New Program for A DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT for Underdeveloped 
Washington 25, D.C. Areas of the World. 


Enclosed find: 
$s. : een Reet ee 8 dn ck cident een wrns cee matadaseolaae 
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